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FEDERATED MUSIC CLUBS CHOOSE NEW. 
HEAD IN MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, 
AS BIENNIAL CLOSES IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Final Days’ Sessions Bring Indorsement of Bacon Bill for a 
National Conservatory—Secretary of Education and State 
Supervisors of Music Urged—Better Church Music Among 


Vital Subjects Discussed—Chairmen of Departments and 
Officers Elected—Premieres of Native Prize Works and 
Recitals by American Artists Stir Interest 


AUULLLAQUANE0NOOURAAAAAEAAOONAAUOEEAUTOU EAGAN UEAAA ADAGE EA EAT 


ORTLAND, ORE., June 14.—With the election last Friday 


of Mrs. Ed- 


gar Stillman Kelley of Oxford, Ohio, as president, after a spirited con- 


test in which Mrs. 


Cecil Frankel of Los Angeles was her 


rival, the Na- 


tional Federation of Music Clubs concluded its fourteenth Biennial Conven- 
tion, which delegates regarded as accomplishing more for American music 


than any previous biennial. 


Elected to serve with Mrs. Kelley for 
the next two years were the following: 
First vice-president, Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher of Boston; second vice-president, 
Mrs. E. J. Ottaway of Port Huron, 
Mich.; third vice-president, Mrs. W. E. 
Thomas, Portland, Ore.; recording sec- 


MILWAUKEE GIVES 
U. S. PREMIERE OF 
KAUN CHORAL WORK 


“Mutter Erde” Enlists Huge 


Ensemble, Including 600 
Singers of Local A Capella 
and Mannerchor and Chi- 
cago Singverein, under 
William Boeppler’s Baton 


\ ILWAUKEE, June 13.— The 
American premiére of Hugo 
Kaun’s “Mutter Erde” at the Milwau- 
kee Auditorium was the chief event 
of the musical year in Milwaukee. 
More than 6000 people crowded the 
building to hear the 600 choristers, the 
quartet and the large orchestra under 
the competent leadership of William 
Boeppler. Much applause rewarded 
the efforts of chorus and soloists. 
Mr. Boeppler combined three choruses, 
the Milwaukee A Capella chorus, the 
Milwaukee Mannerchor and the Chicago 
Singverein. A large portion of the 
Chicago Symphony was employed. The 
soloists were Elsa Bloedel, contralto; 
Clementine Malek, soprano, both of Mil- 
waukee; Arthur Van Eweyk, bass, and 





Arthur Kraft, tenor. 
The soloists acquitted themselves 
creditably, considering the vast audi- 


torium and the effort required often to 
sing against a mighty chorus and the 
large orchestra. Miss Bloedel had per- 
haps the most grateful work allotted by 
the composer and she made the most of 
it. Miss Malek, the soprano, also made 
a decidedly favorable impression with 
her allotment of song. Mr. Kraft in the 
tenor réle represented the central figure 
in the story and he did his part well. 
Mr. Van Eweyk was the least fortunate 
of the cast in coping with his part, and 
his music might perhaps have reached 
greater heights. 

In the choral work however, the audi- 
ence found its great recompense. Mr. 
Boeppler had trained his vast body of 
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Fargo, N. D. 
secretary, 


retary, Mrs. J. A. Jardine, 
(reelected); corresponding 


Mrs. F. H. Blankenship, Dallas, Tex., 
and treasurer, Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy, 
Mexico, Mo. 


Chairmen of the various departments 
chosen for the coming periods are as 
follows: Extension, Mrs. Elmer J. Otta- 
way, Port Huron, Mich.; Education, Mrs. 
Frank A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio; 
Finance, Mrs. Herbert Stapleton, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Publicity, H. C. Rowland, 
Pueblo, Col., and Junior Department, 
Julia Williams, Merchantville, N. J. 

A majority of the forty-five members 
of the board of directors were reelected. 

Mrs. Kelley, who succeeds Mrs. John 
F. Lyons of Fort Worth, Tex., as presi- 
dent, at the conclusion of Mrs. Lyons’ 
second term, has served during the lat- 


ter’s administration as chairman of thee 


Music Department, w 
new works by native 


Sligmis 
[Continued on page 32] \< 


ORCHESTRAL SERIES 
BEGUN IN N. Y. PARKS 


American 
sponsored the 
posers produced at this biennial. 


Audience Greets Program Led 


Jacobs on Mall 


Large 
by 
Symphonic concerts on the Mall in 
Central Park, arranged as part of the 
big city-wide program of outdoor events 
under the auspices of Mayor Hylan’s 
Music Committee, were inaugurated 
with a fine program by a large orchestra 
under the leadership of Max Jacobs on 
Friday evening, June 12. The concert 
was the second to be given in the free 
series this year in New York’s recrea- 
tion grounds. Despite the cool evening 
and the fact that the season for summer 
music is not far advanced, it brought out 
an audience of several thousand interest- 
ed listeners. 

The program’ presented by the 
players, a number of whom were from 
Mr. Jacobs’ New York Chamber Sym- 
phony, represented a wide variety of 
music. The concert was opened with 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Overture, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony was 
given an effective performance, the 
second movement in particular having a 
reading of much charm. The fine 
acoustics of the large bandstand, which 
was the gift to the city of the late Elkan 


Naumburg, are perhaps better adapted 
for the earrying of brass instruments 


[Continued on page 20] 
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Who Was Elected President of the National Federation of Music 


Institution 


Last Week. 


Clubs at the Biennial 
Mrs. Kelley Has Been Head of the Depart- 
Mr. Stillman 
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June 13.—Despite 


re- 


cent abandonment of the hope that the 


department « 


of Texas would be 


veto of the 
by Texas’ 
son, 
State are 
ment that a 
endowed the 
Music. 


f music 


in the 
reinstated 


University 
, after the 


departmental appropriation 


Governor, 
musicians and 


few 


Miriam 
music 


A. Fergu- 


lovers of the 


delighted with the announce- 
friends of music have 


University Conservatory of 


It will be open for students with 


the beginning of the next session of the 
University of Texas, Sept. 15 next. With 
ample endowment, 


to be assurec 


1. 


its success 


is believed 


The University Conservatory of Music 


will have no 


connection 


with the Uni- 


versity of Texas, but will be a privately 


endowed 


institution and 


will 


occupy a 


building adjoining the University cam- 


pus, so 


that 


its 


students 


may avail 


themselves of the academic courses of 
the University. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Frank Lefevre Reed, formerly chair- 
man of the department of music of the 
University of Texas, will be musical di- 
rector of the Conservatory and professor 
of advanced theory and composition. Ann 
Lavinia Garrison and Julio Galindo, 
members of the former faculty, will be 
with the new school. Prof. Reed is now 
in the East to engage heads of the 
piano, violin, and voice departments, all 
of whom will be artist teachers of na- 
tional reputation. A competent faculty 
of assistants wil be employed within 
the next month. Instruction is to be 
given in piano, violin, ’cello, woodwind, 
and brass instruments. Orchestras will 
be trained and courses in ensemble prac- 
tice given. 

The University Conservatory of Mu- 
sic at Austin is being organized along 
the plans successfully followed at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
at the University of Nebraska, in Lin- 
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Festival Head Aims to Raise Fund for 
Choral Tour Abroad with N. Y. Concert 


SHUNUUAETUANAUUOOEAAALAUOSAL DNA UPUAAA TEA EEA EAA Nef 


N “International Music Festival 
Chorus of 10,000” is now preparing 
to give a program in the Yankee 


Stadium on July 9, it was announced in 
New York early this week. It is stated 
by Archer Leslie Hood, president of the 
organization, in the announcement that 
this. performance will raise funds to 
send to Europe in August an American 
chorus of 500 to make a tour of the 
principal cities of Ireland, England, 
Portugal, Spain, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Norway, 
fem sa Denmark, Belgium and Hol- 
and. 

It was stated by Mr. Hood that a band 
program, to be given by consolidated 
bands aggregating 1000, is now being 
prepared and that rehearsals of chorus 
units which are to take part in the 
Yankee Stadium concert are being held 
in twenty cities of the East. The chorus 
- of 10,000 will be composed of the com- 
bined forces of 100 singing societies 
throughout the eastern States with the 
assistance of four prominent soloists. 

The New York publicity head of the 
“International Music Festival Chorus” 
would not mention the names of the 
bands participating, nor would he name 
any of the 100 singing societies nor the 
four prominent soloists. According to 


Mr. Hood, hearty response has been re- 
ceived from European cities which ex- 
pect to send singers here in 1926 for the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence in Philadelphia. 

Last February Mr. Hood stated that a 
drive would be held in March and the 
chorus would sail early in July. The 
drive, however, is to be in July and the 
chorus will sail, it is announced, in 
August. Many members of the New 
York unit, who have been rehearsing for 
half a year each Monday evening in the 
De Witt Clinton High School, recently 
stated that there was no doubt in their 
minds as to whether the chorus would 
go abroad and many planned to give up 
positions and housekeeping on the first 
of July, when they expected that they 
would sail. 

The announcement states that a con- 
ductor will be stationed in each of the 
three tiers of the stand at the Yankee 
Stadium performance and the chief con- 
ductor will be on a platform correspond- 
ing with the pitcher’s box. The publicity 
head, when questioned, replied that Mr. 
Hood has not yet given out the names of 
the conductors. 

“Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” “Eili, 
Eili,” Gounod’s “Send Out Thy Light” 
and “Lovely Appear” constitute a partial 
announcement of the program. 





DETROIT CONCERT SHELL IS BEGUN 





Series Under Kolar to Be 
Given on Belle Isle— 
Symphony Election 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, June 13.—An orchestra of 
fifty-four members of the Detroit Sym- 
phony has been engaged for six weeks 
of outdoor concerts, which were an- 
nounced in the previous issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The place of the programs 
has now been announced as Belle Isle. 
Concerts will be given every evening at 


eight o’clock, under the direction of Vic- 
tor Kolar, associate conductor of the 
Symphony. Mr. Kolar has planned his 
programs for the summer to give the 
public an opportunity to hear his or- 
chestra in the presentation of works 
which will appeal to the general public 
as well as to the most sophisticated music 
lover. Park Commissioner Busch will 
cooperate with Mr. Kolar and ban ex- 
traneous sounds from interfering with 
the concerts. 

The platform and shell are being 
erected on the east end of the field be- 
tween the Horticultural Building and the 
skating rink on Belle Isle, facing a natu- 
ral theater which will afford seating 
capacity to thousands. Under the pres- 
ent plans in connection with these con- 
certs it is understood that the city will 
arrange for broadcasting the perform- 
ances for the benefit of shut-ins. 

Through the active efforts of Mayor 
Smith and President William H. Murphy 
of the Detroit Symphony Society, work 
on the platform and shell to be used by 
the orchestra at the summer concerts was 
begun on June 9 by Frank Farrington. 
The platform and shell have been de- 
signed by C. Howard Crane, architect, 
for temporary use, pending the possi- 
bility of a permanent structure; but 


cpueenennanee 





Fugue Form Observed in 
Worlds Oldest Music 


ERLIN, June 2.—The oldest 

known musical manuscript has 
recently been deciphered by Curt 
Sachs, music historian of the Ber- 
lin University. It is of Babylonian 
origin, with cuneiform ideographics 
inscribed on clay plates, and was 
found in Assur, Asia. It is the be- 
lief of Mr. Sachs that the manu- 
script dates back to the Second 
Century B. C. While there is a 
queer accompaniment for an eigh- 
teen string harp with double-stops 
indicated, all of the other parts 
are worked out in a fugue-like for- 
mation with subject and answer. 
Only five scale notes are employed. 
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every effort has been made to have the 
temporary building artistically in har- 
mony with its surroundings, as well as 
acoustically effective. 

Elections were held at the annual 
meeting of the Detroit Symphony Society 
in the Hotel Statler on the afternoon of 
June 8. The following directors were 
chosen for the ensuing year: Ralph H. 
Booth, Walter O. Briggs, Leo M. Butzel, 
Harvey J. Campbell, Roy D. Chapin, 
Mrs. Horace E. Dodge. D. Dwight Doug- 
las, Rev. Chester B. Emerson, Henry T. 
Ewald, Fred J. Fisher, John B. Ford, 
Dr. Leo M. Franklin, Paul R. Gray, 
Julius H. Haass, Charles H. Hodges, 
Charles A. Hughes, Richard P. Joy, 
William J. Kennedy, William G. Lerchen, 
Sidney T. Miller, C. Hayward Murphy, 
Dr. Fred T. Murphy, William H. Murphy, 
Truman H. Newberry, Harry V. Pope- 
ney, Jerome H. Remick, Charles B. War- 
ren and Jefferson B. Webb. 


MANY MUSICIANS SAIL 








Outgoing Ships Carry Prominent Artists 
—Nikolai Sokoloff Returns 


The list of artists who sailed during 
the last week showed an increase in 
number over the preceding week. Among 
those sailing on the Leviathan on June 
13 were Mr. and Mrs. Mischa Elman, 
Gladys Axman, soprano, formerly with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 


heard last season with the San Carlo 
Opera, and Mr. and Mrs. Fortune Gallo. 

On the same ship was Hermina Ear- 
nest, coloratura soprano, and Marguerite 
Namara, soprano, who was heard in the 
recent “Mikado” production, was aboard 
the Majestic, bound for Cherbourg and 
Southampton. 

Ninety-one members of the Senne- 
felder Singing Society of Chicago 
crowded the decks of the Stavangerfjord, 
sailing for Bergen. Gladys Swarthout, 
contralto of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, was a passenger on the Conte 
Rosso, for the Mediterranean. Basile 
Kibalchich, conductor of the Russian 
Symphonic Choir, sailed on the De 
Grasse. He will visit his family in 
Prague and will return to America early 
in September after having spent the 
summer preparing his programs for 
next season. 

Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, wife of the 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera, 


was a passenger on the Columbus, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Whitehill sailed 
on the Aquitania. 

Recent arrivals were Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
on the Berengaria; Alfred Blumen, Au- 
strian pianist, and Otto H. Kahn, on the 
Majestic on June 9. 

Alfred Fasano, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Fasano, were scheduled to sail for a 
three months’ visit abroad, on the La 
France on June 19. 


OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 
EXTENDS TWO WEEKS 


“Merry Widow” and “Naughty 
Marietta” Announced for 
Extra Fortnight 


By Herbert W. Cost 
St. Louis, June 13.—The management 
of the Municipal Opera Company an- 
nounces that the present season of sum- 
mer opera in Forest Park will be ex- 


tended two weeks, due to the removal of 
the annual fashion show this year to 
the New Garden Theater, now in the 
process of construction. The extra fort- 
night will have for its attractions “The 
Merry Widow” and “Naughty Marietta.” 
The former will be given the week of 
Aug. 3 and the latter the week of the 
tenth. 

The current opera at the big open-air 
theater this week is “Ruddigore.” The 
eternal charm of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
plus ideal weather conditions, have 
brought crowds to see the opera, which 
had not been heard here in many years. 

Again Yvonne D’Arle has impressed 
her audiences both vocally and histrion- 
ically, this time in the réle of Rose May- 
bud. Forrest Huff has done a fine bit 
of work as Richard Dauntless, while 
Leo de Hierapolis had a smaller part in 
Old Adam Goodheart. John E. Young 
as Robin Oakapple and William J. Mc- 
Carthy as Sir Despard Murgatroyd were 
clever. Bernice Mershon made much of 
the part of Mad Margaret, singing with 
discretion and acting with finesse. 

The cast required the services of many 
members of the company, all of whom 
showed the results of excellent training. 
They included Camilla Cunningham, 
Clara Schlief, Marie Lenhardt, Randall 
Fryer, Jules Waldeck, Robert Betts, 
Arthur Sagar, Robert Hyndman, Leo- 
nard Berry, Roland Rapier and Detmar 
Poppen. The orchestral score was in the 
able hands of Charles Previn. As usual, 
the choral work was noteworthy. 


NEW STEINWAY HALL OPENS 


$3,000,000 Building Takes Place of Old 
Hall Dedicated in 1866 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons announced 
the opening of the new Steinway Hall at 
109 West Fifty-seventh Street early this 
week. The era of the old Steinway Hall 
on Fourteenth Street, for many years 
the city’s musical and literary center, 
has passed. It was dedicated in 1866 
and will be demolished this year. 

The new hall is a $3,000,000 building, 
running from Fifty-seventh to Fifty- 
eighth Streets, near the corner of Sixth 
Avenue. It was started last year and 
reached completion this May. The for- 
mal opening, however, will not take 
place until early in October, when an 
elaborate reception will be given. 

A small chamber music auditorium for 
intimate recitals is on the second floor, 
and on the third floor are the offices of 
Steinway & Sons. Above this are the 
studios of many musical organizations. 

















Tufts College Gives Hadley Honorary 
Degree 


MeEpFoRD, MAss., June 15.—Henry 
Hadley, composer and associate conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic, re- 
ceived an honorary degree from Tufts 
College here at its commencement exer- 
cises today. Another recipient of an 
honorary degree was Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, poet, whose verses have been set 
to music by several composers. 
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PARIS OPERA SERIES | p,. 
HAS SUDDEN FINALE | * 
Artistic Feuds Had Part i First 
Curtailment, Says Foreign Stas 
Dispatch Ech 

According to recent advices from Bru 


abroad, “financial and artistic” difficu - 
ties are said to have hastened the clo:- 
ing of the season given by the Americar - 
Italian-French Grand Opera Company 
at the Gaité-Lyrique Theater in Pari-, 
under Paul Longone’s management. 
was announced recently that the season 
would end on Monday, June 15, despite 
the original announcement that it was 
to include twenty performances and four 
concerts. A subsequent = copyrigh' 
cable dispatch by Basil D. Woon to th 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, date 
June 11, stated that the season woul: 
close the following evening and that a‘ 
the time of writing “nobody knows wh 
is going to sing Rigoletto tonight a‘ 
8.30.” 

Controversies are said by Mr. Woon to 
have been largely responsible for the 
alleged demoralization of the company. 
The first evidence of disharmony in the 
ranks came, according to the writer, “a 
few days ago when Rosa Raisa quit 
the company, charging that. Director 
Paul Longone was ‘unduly dominated’ 
by Mary Garden. The second came when 
several stars threatened to quit owing 
to the ‘stuffing’ of operas with unknown, 
but heavily backed, débutantes.” 

Financial difficulties are said by Mr. 
Woon to have had their share in the 
situation. Though the opening per- 
formance was attended by a brilliant 
Parisian audience, later patronage is 
described by this writer as less satis- 
factory. “The only profitable nights the 
company has experienced,” he states, 
“have been those when Mary Garden or 
Charles Hackett, the only two Ameri- 
cans in the cast, have sung, which seems 
to indicate the supremacy of American 
opera singers in France, whatever may 
be the case in New York and Chicago.” 

Because of an incident at a charity 
performance given for the benefit of 
blinded French soldiers, Mr. Woon states, 
the good-will of the Parisian audiences 
was antagonized. This was because of 
Miss Garden’s “reported determination 
to exact her customary fee,” by which, 
he says, “the committee in charge was 
stunned.” 

The financial results of the series are 
not definitely summarized in the news- 
paper dispatch, but it is stated that “the 
impression prevails that the wealthy 
patrons of the season will be called upon 
again, as a financial failure is certain, 
while the quarrels within the organiza- 
tion have seriously imperilled its artistic 
success.” 





Serge Prokofieff Coming to America for 
Tour Next Winter 


Serge Prokofieff, Russian pianist and 
composer, whose “Love of Three Or- 
anges” was produced by the Chicago 
Opera Company several seasons ago, 
will return to America Jan. 1 for a three 
months’ visit under the management of 
Haensel & Jones. Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
who is now in Europe, has completed 
arrangements with Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
whereby Mr. Prokofieff will make seven 
appearances with the orchestra, both in 
Boston and New York and on tour. Mr. 
Koussevitzky will also introduce his new 
violin concerto to America, giving it its 
first performance in a pair of Boston 
concerts on April 24 and 25, with Richard 
Burgin as soloist. The work has already 
been successfully performed in Berlin, 
London, Amsterdam and Paris. His 
opera has also been heard recently in 
Cologne, Berlin and Vienna, and his 
ballet-pantomime, ‘“Chout,” has _ been 
heard at the Neighborhood Playhouse in 
New York and in Paris and Monte Carlo. 
Mr. Prokofieff will be accompanied by 
his wife, Lina Llubera, Spanish soprano, 
with whom he will appear in a series 
of joint recitals. 





Honegger to Lead Premiére of New 
Work 


Arthur Honegger, French composer, 
who will visit America season after next 
under the direction of George Engles, 
has recently completed a new oratorio, 
“Judith,” to text by Rene Morax, who 
wrote the libretto for “Le Roi David.” 
The work will have its first perform- 
ance this month at the Théatre du Jorat, 
Mezieres, near Lausanne, under the 


baton of the composer. 
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‘S | Premieres of Native Opera and ‘l’one-Poem Stir Portland 
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the cluded in the news summaries already oe ae 
th published in MUSICAL AMERICA are \ a lt 
ony Frank Patterson’s opera, “The Echo,” ae 
ms and Edgar Stillman Kelley’s sym- N etn 
an ' phonic poem, “The Pit and the Pen- | 
’%  f dulum.” 
ity Heard publicly for the first time in 
of | the Portland Auditorium the evening of 
es, ' June 9, these works will be remembered \ 5) genre Al 
"es by hundreds of musically interested per- amen 
of sons from all parts of the nation as the ZA WS PRIZE 
on salient achievements of this convention; | V COMPOSITION 
*h, and if any further arguments were CS ANY /IRS.CECIL FRANNEL, LTRS. JOHN F LYONS. GIRS. HELEN “THE PIT ANO THE 
as needed to convince the Federation’s tt " ein CHAIRMAN PROGRAM PRE SIDENT-NATIWAL FEDERATION ppprepson AV/LLS CHAIRMAN PEN OUL Ud 
workers that success in both operatic y vip plete DIRECTOR COVAAN7 TEE OF AN/S/C CLUBS PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
re and symphonic writing lies within ° 
's- ae ae go ee ge a oo LEADING ARTISTS IN NATIVE OPERA AND PROMINENT FIGURES AT BIENNIAL 
he heard Tuesday night and the nature Milton W. Werschkul, of Portland, Has Sketched for Musican America Ten Leading Personalities in the Recent Gathering in the 
ry of the reception accorded them, must Oregon City of 800 Delegates of the Nation’s Federated Music Clubs and Others Interested in Music. Five Artists Who Took 
- have served that purpos th n- Part in the Premiére of Frank Patterson’s Opera “The Echo” Are Pictured Above. Below Are the Conductors of the Prize Works; 
n |= purpose rather con Per er va gg : ae 4 ; a eer ‘ C 
ag clusively. the Retiring President and Publicity Director of the National Federation of Music Clubs, and the Chairman of the Program Com- 
o The more conservative chronicler need mittee, Who Arranged the Biennial Events 
p not hail either of these works as an ypon the dubious seas of allegory, in- triumph of Acantha and complete rout nerian in the sense that innumerable 
authentic masterpiece to subscribe to the ffyenced as he says he was by “much _ of the spirits when Theudas pours upon _ slavish imitations of the master were 
or view that these two compositions afford yeading of the poems of Shelley and the floor of ethe cave the drink they a few decades ago. - 
sufficient proof of the ability of native other neo-classico,” and possibly by the have tendered him as the agency that “The Echo” has, indeed, surprisingly 
j composers to master both the operatic various adaptations of the medieval will bring him all the delights of his few tangible echoes—either of Wagner 
r and the symphonic idiom. Not that these morality plays that have found place on most daring dreams. or of other composers whose melodic 
> proofs have been completely lacking the spoken stage. His characters in a Placed upon the stage, this is a story phrases and harmonic devices have 
ag heretofore, despite the paucity of suc- sense are symbols, and he has named’ more fantastic than it is dramatic and lingered too distinctly in the ears of our 
‘ cessful examples, or that either of the them accordingly: Theudas, Greek for more literary than it is operatic. The composers. Only once during Tuesday 
f works under discussion represents any “a ejtizen of the world”; Acantha, from human elements are not lacking, but they night’s performance did the reviewer's 
on step forward. Both, however, may “acanthus,” a thorny plant, representing are rather overweighted by what they thought flash back to a specific musical 
i ve justly acclaimed as among the best “not every woman, but every wife—the represent. parallel, and that was at the beginning 
: * their respective types this country restraining influence’; Yfel, from the But if the appeal thus exerted is a of a procession of the Echo People, 
tas produced; and it can be said with- Anglo-Saxon and meaning “evil”; and rather mild one, in which the fancy is when the heavy beat of the orchestral 
, — hesitation that they are distinctly Cunnan, Anglo-Saxon for “cunning.” stimulated more than the emotions, the measures attendant on their entrance 
etter works, in workmanship, taste, The brief story of the work is an book serves the musical purposes of the suggested rather vividly the scene of the 
‘ br ga of inspiration and in individu- exposition of the world-old conflict of composer much better than the librettos welcome when Gunther brings Brinn- 
‘ ality, than sundry European importa- the soul torn between spiritual and sen- of some previous American operas have _ hilde as bride to his people in “Gétter- 
tions included among the novelties of sual desires; of the man who must served their music-makers. It possesses dammerung.” ; 
5 — seasons in New York. choose between home-making love and _ illusion, it moves from point to point The choral writing might be likened 
. th r. Patterson has written an opera the pleasures and ambitions which tradi- steadily and easily, and there is a natural to that of Saint-Saéns in “Samson et 
7% 1s musically worthy and which is tionally imply his enslavement by forces lyric flow in the song-speech of the char- Dalila,” but only because it is of the 
F at least fair “theater”; Mr. Kelley has of evil. The motivation of “The Echo” acters that gives the work the impress same type—a type perhaps more char- 
One must go back’ acteristic of oratorio than of opera; 


elaborated a musical counterpart of Poe’s 
thrilling short story that will withstand 
comparison with orchestral works that 
have gained a degree of permanence in 
the repertoire of our symphonic organ- 
izations. 

* * * 

In a general way, it may be said that 
Mr. Patterson has written music better 
than his subject—a subject of a charac- 
ter that probably never would have 
tempted a composer of the theatrical 
canniness of the late Giacomo Puccini, at 
least not after his youthful experience 
with “Le Villi.” Mr. Kelley, on the other 
hand, has done well with material ap- 
parently possessing possibilities beyond 
those he has realized. A Strauss or a 
Stravinsky might, indeed, have rejoiced 
mightily in the tempting program which 
Mr. Kelley has extracted from Poe. 

Mr. Patterson contrived his own book 
‘or “The Echo” and did a workmanlike 
iob with it. But in the selection of his 
ubject he has been tempted to embark 


is not far from Wagner’s all-pervading 
theme of “redemption through love,” and 
it has more than a few points of con- 
tact with the Venusburg. The Echo 
Folk, fantastic apparitions in a forlorn 
cave facing outward on the sea, supply 
a supernatural element that serves the 
purposes of the allegory. The tempters, 
Yfel and Cunnan, are the leaders of 
this unearthly band. The _ tempted, 
Theudas, is a stray whom the waves 
have cast to the mouth of the cavern; 
and the savior and redeemer is _ the 
woman, Acantha, who has been held 
prisoner there, but who has resisted the 
seductions of the cave’s uncanny in- 
habitants. 

The visual succession of events shows 
Acantha rescuing Theudas from the sea, 
the awakening of love between them, the 
summoning of the Echo Folk by Theu- 
das when Acantha tells him the secret 
of the cave, the effort of this picturesque 
but unholy crew to make him at once 
their master and their slave, and the 


of true music-drama. 
to Parker’s “Mona” to find another 
American opera that had as little to it 
that was disturbing in respect to the use 
of tone, rather than of the spoken word, 
as the medium of discourse. 

* * 

Musically, Mr. Patterson has not ven- 
tured along experimental paths. His 
score, it is to be remembered, is now 
some four years old, having won the 
prize offered in 1922 by the “Opera in 
Our Language, Inc.” It can be described 
as modern in style and workmanship, 
but it has little of consanguinity with 
the ultraist products that have dccupied 
the Guilds and Leagues in New York for 
several seasons. It builds upon the past, 
and there is a firmness and sureness in 
the musical structure which is in con- 
trast with the gropings and vacillations 
of many latter-day compositions. 

As music-drama, rather than old style 
opera, it makes the almost universal 
obeisance to Wagner, but it is not Wag- 


which may be regarded more as a com- 
mendation than a criticism, for it im- 
pressed as very good choral writing in- 
deed. 

In conformity with latter-day ideals 
of music-drama, the score is almost con- 
tinuously melodious, but without the set 
pieces of the elder day. There are 
passages which approach the arioso, and 
there are scenes which could be described 
as duets. There also is an effective bit 
of quartet writing for the four prin- 
cipals, in the episode of the temptation, 
against a choral background. But these 
are episodes that are skillfully merged 
into the continuous flow of dramatie 
music, and there are no interruptions 
to divide the music into formal numbers, 
save for a ballet that fits neatly and 
appropriately into the temptation scene. 

Mr. Patterson has treated his text 
skillfully. His lines are singable, and 
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Aaron Richmond to Act 
as Wolfsohn’s Agent 
in New England Field 
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Aaron Richmond, Concert Manager 


Boston, June 13.—The various cities 
and towns of New England have gen- 
erally been considered an unprofitable 
field for musical attractions by leading 
concert managers, although managers 
have recognized the latent appreciation 
of good music as existing in the larger 
New England cities. 

Next season, however, the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, Inc., believing in a great 
musical future for New England, has 
concluded arrangements with Aaron 
Richmond, of this city, concert director, 
to represent this bureau as its New 
England manager. 

Mr. Richmond is not only a musician 
of high attainments, but his keen sense 
of values enables him to judge exactly 
the needs of every community in which 
he works. 

In earlier life, Mr. Richmond achieved 
success as a pianist in many parts of 
the country. He felt, however, that in 


the field of concert direction, and in the 
management of artists and musical or- 
ganizations, he could become a power and 
help the musical growth of the people at 
large. A little more than five years ago 
he entered this field of musical endeavor, 
and since then his success has enabled 
him to carry out many new ideas in 
furnishing the people what they needed 
in the way of the best attractions, as 
well as in stimulating the desire every- 
where to know and appreciate the great- 
est in musical art. 

New England has lately given evi- 
dence of a great musical awakening, 
and Mr. Richmond observed this in the 
various cities he visited in his virtuoso 
days. In solving the problem of inter- 
esting young people in the higher grade 
of music, much has been accomplished 
with young people’s concerts. For ex- 
ample, in Lawrence, at these concerts, 
various orchestral instruments were 
shown, and their individual character- 
istics illustrated by members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. These concerts were in 
the nature of lecture-recitals, and the 
results were gratifying. The interest of 
young people was aroused as never be- 
fore. 

It was found also that programs ar- 
ranged for these concerts began to in- 
terest older people, whose musical edu- 
cation had not been strongly emphasized 
in their youth. W. J. PARKER. 





Longone Plans Opera Season in Venice 


Despite the closing of the season of 
opera under his management in Paris, 
Paul Longone is reported in a copyright 
dispatch to the New York Times to be 
planning a similar season in Venice in 
August. He is reported to be booking 
a number of Metropolitan Opera singers 
for the latter season and to be confident 
of finding financial support for another 
season in Paris next year. 





All the material in MustcaL AMERICA is 
copyrtentes and may be reproduced only 
when proper credits is given. 


ITHACA GRADUATES WIN HONOR MEDALS 
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ITHACA, N. Y., June 13.—The twenty- 
ninth annual commencement of the Ith- 
aca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools, 
held on May 25, marked the close of the 
most successful “Senior Week” of this 
institution. The entire week’s events re- 
solved into a jubilee in celebratlon of 
the power granted recently by the State 
of New York whereby the school may 
grant degrees. Sixty-five students re- 
ceived displomas, many of whom will 
return to the school next year to take 
collegiate subjects to obtain a degree. 
The graduating class represented al! 
departments of the Conservatory, includ- 
ing piano, voice, public school music, 
‘cello, violin, Chautauqua and Lyceum 
Arts, Conway Band School, Williams 
School of Expression and Dramatic Art 
and the Ithaca School of Physical Edu- 
cation. Six members of the class are 
residents of this city. 

The commencement program included 
two choruses from Parker’s oratorio, 
“Hora Novissima,” under Bert Rogers 


Lyon, head of the vocal department. In 
an address President George C. Williams 
referred to the choice open to young 
men and women of the present day and 
drew a telling contrast between those 
who are contributing unusual service to 
the country through unselfish use of 
their educational training, and the other 
type. “The high soul climbs the high- 
way and the low soul gropes the low,” 
he concluded. “Whither goest thou?” 

In presenting the diplomas, W. Grant 
Egbert, musical director, recalled the 


founding and growth of the Conserva- 
tory, mentioning the fact that there were 
two students in the first graduating 
class. He offered the congratulations 
and best wishes of the institution to those 
who had completed their course of train- 
ing. 
Honor Medals Presented 


The presentation of the honor medals 
was greeted by much applause for the 
recipients. Arnold Putnam, who re- 
ceived the gold medal for voice and who 
is also the honor student of the affiliated 
schools, received a special ovation. The 
list of medal winners is as follows: 

Piano, gold medal, Helen Novotny, 
Schenectady; silver medal, Miriam 
Thompson, Johnstown, Pa. 

Voice, gold medal, Arnold Putnam, 
Duluth; silver, Ailene Lawrence, Marion, 
Ohio. 

Violin, gold medal, Karl Kuersteiner, 
La Grange, Ky.; silver, Ruth Scott, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Expression, gold medal, Lula Garnett, 
Decatur, Ala.; silver, Marion Waite, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Physical Education, gold medal, An- 
gelyn Whittle, Columbus, Ga.; silver, 
Gertrude Witzler, Perrysburg, Ohio. 

The Senior Week events which pre- 
ceded commencement included the pres- 
entation of grand opera excerpts under 
the direction of Andreas Dippel; the an- 
nual exhibition by the School of Physical 
Education; Class Day and the annual 
“senior outdoor sings”; the commence- 
ment play, “The Goose Hangs High”; 
a recital by returning alumni; sorority 
and fraternity luncheons for alumni; 
the annual alumni banquet, and a lunch- 
eon given by the faculty to the fathers 
and mothers of the graduates. 





“More Things Than Gish are Cngled for 
by “Musictand During Vacation Seaton 
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HEN the bubbling, boiling pot, of 
concerts and recitals, ceases to boil, 
when bands disband and the concert sea- 
son becomes a disconcerting one, for the 


recitalist and bandsman, then begins the 
fishing season. The conductor embarks 
and keeps busy fishing novelties, select- 
ing the best catches to feed his audi- 
ences, whose task will be to digest them 
with proper cooking. The recitalist 
turns down most of his catches, in order 
to fish the sort of fish that will please 














The 


all, from front row to top gallery. 
bandsman’s rod is always bent into a 
question mark; he is always pulling 
something that never seems to land. 
Others, doubting the national waters, 
choose the European rivulets to experi- 


ment their fisherman’s luck. Summer 
is not a season of rest for the music- 
maker, but a sequence of weeks of toil, 
of ups and downs, that will place him 
on dry land again and enable him to 
enjoy the returns of his more or less 
good luck. G. O. HARNISCH. 





bruno Walter Offered Directorship of 
Charlottenburg Opera 


CHARLOTTENBURG, June 1.— Bruno 
Walter, who has been offered the musi- 
cal directorship of the new state opera 
in Charlottenburg, has asked for an 
annual salary of 120,000 marks. 


Baldini Resigns from St. Louis Sym- 
phony 


St. Louis, June 13.—G. A. Baldini, 
manager and secretary of the St. Louis 
Symphony Society. tendered his resigna- 
tion in a letter to George D. Markham, 
vice-president, on June 5. 


Kathryn Meisle, First 
Federation Winner, Is 


Cheered After Decaile 
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Photo by Daguerre « 
Kathryn Meisle, Contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company 


The recital of Kathryn Meisle in Port- 
land, Ore., on June 11, at the Biennial! 
Convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, brought to a close an- 
other successful season for the distin- 
guished contralto. Musical interest was 
centered in Miss Meisle’s appearance for 
the reason that in 1915, when this bod) 
held its first biennial in Los Angeles, 
Miss Meisle was announced as the first- 
prize winner in the vocal contest. He 
appearance this time was in an entirel) 
different capacity, for she returned to 
give her own recital, with the added 
distinction of being a leading contralto 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
Miss Meisle has covered a distance of 
15,600 miles during the last season, and 
has added many successes to her credit, 
notably, at some of the important spring 
festivals. 

The outlook for Miss Meisle next sea- 
son, is particularly bright, thirty-thre 
concert engagements having been closed 
already. She will open her season in 
September with appearances with the 
Los Angeles Opera Company, with 
which she will be heard as Amneris 
in “Aida,” Maddalena in “Rigoletto.” 
Mallika in “Lakme,” Lola in Caval- 
leria” and in “La Navarraise.” This 
engagement will be followed by recitals 
in October and November, including the 
University of Chicago; Lock Haven, Pa., 
the Philadelphia Forum Series; Colum- 
bia College, S. C.; Ashland, Wis.; Apple- 
ton, Wis.; Montevallo, Ala., and Louis- 
ville, Ky. In December, she will be 
heard as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, in a pair 
of concerts at Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, 
to be followed by appearances with the 
New York Symphony, under Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, in Brooklyn, on Dec. 19, and 
New York on Dec. 20, after which she 
will leave for Chicago to rejoin the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, for her third con- 
secutive season, remaining until early in 
February. On Jan. 5, by special permis- 
sion of the Chicago Opera management, 
she will go to St. Louis to fill an engage- 
ment with Charles Marshall. 

After the opera season, Miss Meisle 
will resume her concert work with three 
appearances with the New York Synm- 
phony in Washington, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, her home city. Then wil 
follow in close order recitals at Blooms- 
burg, Pa.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Cumber- 
land, Md.; Trenton, N. J.; and befor: 
the Woman’s Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
in joint recital with Paul Kochanski. 

Early March will find the contralto i: 
the South for a second time giving r« 
citals in Pinehurst, N. C., and Harts- 
ville, S. C., after which she will go Wes‘ 
to sing in Wausau, Wis.; Arkansas City, 
Kan.; Kankakee, IIl.; Laporte, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich.; Beloit, Wis.; Bento: 
Harbor, Mich., and Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Meisle will sail late in May o 
next year for her first European tour i! 
opera concert, returning to America i! 
Oct. 1926. 





Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, will 
give a series of four Saturday evening 
recitals in New York next season. They 
are scheduled for Aeolian Hall on Nov. 
21, Dec. 19, Jan. 16 and Feb. 6. 
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~ New Methods in Russia Interest Masses in Music 
| —— 8 8 ee NDIVIDUALISTIC ideas | 


| AKING music a vital thing 
| in the lives of Russia’s 
toilers is one of the big problems 
vhich is interesting the author- 
ties of that country. One of the 
nethods used, according to the 
accompanying article by Serge 
Bugoslavsky, is the giving of 
lectures to explain the music. 
suspanenne : wy ' TTT Tc 
By SERGE BUGOSLAVSKY 
OSCOW, June 1— 

October, 1917, ushered 

in an abrupt change in 
the musical life of 

Russian metropolitan 

centers and of the 
provinces. The slogan of “Art for 
Masses,” gained rapid and _ wide- 
spread popularity. There had hardly 
been, prior to October, such seasons 
of abundant chamber and symphony 
concerts (most of them free) as in 
the years 1918-1921. 

The basic feature of these concerts, 
usually performed at workers’ and 
soldiers’ clubs, was the systematic or- 
ganization of musical performances on 
the basis of pedagogical and educational 
treatment of music. Hence the rigid 
framing of an integral artistic program, 
sometimes for a whole season, and hence 
the unavoidable introductory lectures ex- 
plaining the music played. 

It was also the above mentioned slogan 
which gave birth to the idea of “general 
musical education, i.e., of acquainting 
working class audiences as much. as pos- 
sible with elements of musical thought, 
in order to foster intelligent listening. 
The so-called “music listening” classes 
were founded in the various clubs and 
schools, in which musical execution is 
accompanied by explanatory remarks. 

In Moscow, however, there was a group 
of musicians, ehiefly dilletanti, who tried 
to adopt the idea of “general,” or non- 
professional, musical education in the 
actual practice of music schools, so that 
music lessons became transformed into 
verbal lectures; and the student, instead 
of listening to music, was trained to 
contemplate non-musical images imposed 
by the lectures. But this digression from 
music, which cultivated dilletantism and 
the substitution of talks about music for 
the ability to conceive music, was quick- 
ly done away with. 

After the introduction of the new eco- 
nomie policy, when individual musicians 
and whole musical organizations went 
over to a commercial basis of manage- 
ment, the control of superior organs of 

















the state over the musical life of the 
ountry became considerably circum- 
scribed. Thus in Moscow there ceased 


to exist the State Philharmony, one of 
the most powerful organizations for edu- 
ational concerts. Prominent individual 
oncert-players began to quit the clubs 
and to arrange their own concerts in the 
entral halls of the city. Free concerts 
were practically abolished. 
Nevertheless, administrative organs in 
harge of art, as well as press and partly 
the schools, did not lose sight of the 
proletarian listener. At the present time 
there still exists a control over musical 
life, which is exercised on the one hand 
by controlling the répertoire, and on the 
ther hand by the arrangements of con- 
erts (either free or at popular prices) 
1 the workers’ districts of the city and 


n workers’ clubs, and lately also by 
radio concerts with systematized pro- 
grams. 


Many Pupils Appear 


As compared with the pre-revolution- 
ry period, there has been considerable 
hange also in the life of the musical 
‘hools, in the direction of bringing 
‘hool work into close touch with the 
reative and executive practice of the 
ipils. Pupils are now appearing in 


Concert Is Being Given for Groups of Workers. 





Photo by Keystone View Oo. 
HOW RUSSIA’S TOILERS ARE LED TO MUSIC 


Scene in One of the Great Rooms of the Former Imperial Palace of the Czars, Where a 


Government Authorities Supervise 


the Programs of These Events and Preliminary Lectures Are Given on the Music 


concerts far more frequently than in the 
past, while many of these concerts, as 
for instance those of the Moscow State 
Conservatory, are dedicated to individual 
composers. Such pupils’ concerts are 
now regularly arranged in workers’ halls, 
in factories and in army barracks. 

At the present time the musical life 
of Moscow is made up of the following 
elements: 

Concert activities in the center of the 
city are organized chiefly by the Russian 
Philharmony, Ltd., which arranges con- 
certs of native and foreign musicians; 
also by the Conservatory, the Revolu- 
tionary Theater, the Conductorless Or- 
chestra, the First Symphony Ensemble 
and by individual artists. In this re- 
spect there has been little change as 
compared with pre-revolutionary con- 
certs. If there be any difference at all, 
it is that greater demands are made upon 
the program, which the players en- 
deavor to build upon a certain principle 
(frequently choosing one or two com- 
posers), while avoiding the unartistic 
tinsel of mere virtuosity. Thus were or- 
ganized svecial evenings for Beethoven’s 
sonatas, for Scriabin’s compositions, for 
Bach’s preludes, etc. Works by new 
composers are now played more than 
ever before. In this respect should be 
noted the chamber symphony concerts 
arranged by the Modern Music Associa- 
tions. 

The majority of such serious concerts 
do not turn out materially remunerative 
to the performers. Their average atten- 
dance does not exceed from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the population. Exceptions were 
furnished by Western guests: Klem- 
perer, Fried, Abendroth and Walter, 
conductors; Petri, who met with excep- 
tional success, Zadora and Schnabel, 
pianists; Szigeti and Marto, violinists. 
At these concerts there were record at- 
tendances. 

There is another category of concerts 
made up of all kinds of music, dancing, 
declamation, ete. At these concerts there 
have appeared many very mediocre so- 
called “Gipsy” singers. By the way, for 
the last five years there has existed here 
Krutchinin’s studio of old Gipsy songs, 
which cultivates the old songs of the 
Russian Gipsies. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the number of such concerts 
is far less than that of the artistic con- 
certs, and certainly less than in pre- 
revolutionary times when similar charity 
concerts were much in vogue. 


Quality Is Rising 


The number of concerts for workers 
is increasing. while the quality steadily 
rises. Symphony concerts and historical 
cycles of chamber music are arranged 
for trade union members in large halls, 
which are attended chiefly by intellec- 
tuals of the working class. In factories 
and workers’ clubs the programs are 
made up chiefly of compositions, mostly 
choral, on revolutionary texts. The au- 
thors of such pieces are mostly of prole- 
tarian extraction. Their work is still 
far below a good technical level, but 
deals with current topics. These pieces 


are performed by choirs and singers 
from among the workers themselves, who 
obtain regular training in music, choir 
singing and native instrument playing 
in the musical circles of their clubs. 
Such clubs have become a lever for mu- 
sical culture among the masses. Music 
has already become firmly established in 
the social and family life of the workers. 
The majority of the concerts in the clubs 
are accompanied by introductory lec- 
tures. 

There has been great recent growth 
of activity on the part of composers. 
Compositions are being issued by the 
State Musical Publishing House every 
month. The Editorial Board receives 
many such productions from the prov- 
inces, but in the majority of cases these 
represent only dilletanti attempts unde- 
serving of publication. Nevertheless, it 
indicates the rising interest in music 
adapted to social life. 


Parting of the Ways 


Opera in Moscow and Leningrad is at 
the parting of the ways. The old operas 
do not satisfy the new proletarian lis- 
tener by the ideology of their librettos, 
while the attempt of making new li- 
brettos for the old operas proved un- 
successful. Thus was rejected for pro- 
duction the opera “Sickle and Hammer” 
to the music of Glinka’s “Life for a 
Tsar.” We have not yet any revolution- 
ary author. New productions of “Faust,” 
“Lohengrin,” ‘‘Aida” and “The Hugue- 
nots” in the Moscow Grand Theater have 
only furnished sumptuous new spectacles. 
They have given no change in the mu- 
sical treatment or in the play of the 
actors. Considerably more _ interesting 
was the production of “Carmen” in the 
Art Theater. A new libretto was 
written, which brought the text near to 
the novel of Merimée, with a rearrange- 
ment of the musical numbers and the ad- 
mission of many of the recitatives by 
Halévy. Much stress was put on the 
idea of fate in the life of Carmen. It 
was a debatable but original and well 
handled performance. 

At the late Zimin Opera, now a branch 
of the Grand Theater, there was pro- 
duced Yurasosky’s opera “Trilby,” with 
music in the style of Tchaikovsky; also 
an opera by the dilettante Triodin on the 
theme of Tolstoy’s novel. “The Silver 
Prince,” in which the style of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was imitated. An interesting 
grotesque performance of the “Barber 
of Seville” with the full text of Beau- 
marchais was given this season. In- 
teresting use was made in the perform- 
ance of moving partitions and furniture. 

In the operatic theaters on the out- 
skirts of the city the old operas were 
repeated. 


Mention should be made of the two 
scientific institutes brought into being. 
These are the Academy of Artistic 


Sciences, where a special section is work- 
ing on scientific questions of music, and 
the State Institute of Musical Science. 
where scientific research is made on 
questions of acoustics, of color tones and 
the construction of new musical instru- 


_have brought about a break- 
up of some of the older organi- 
zations, the writer states, but 
new scientific music bodies have 
arisen. The state regulates 
programs for workmen. Compo- 
sition shows growth, but new 
movements in opera languish. 
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ments, with a workshop for string in- 
struments. 

The Institute of the History of Arts 
at Leningrad is also studying the science 
of music, having published a series of 
valuable papers on the history of music 
and on the scientific methodology of 
music. 

SAN DIEGO CLUB GIVES 
“SAMSON AND DELILAH” 





“Pirates of Penzance” Is Brilliantly Pre- 
sented by State College Singers 
and Orchestra 


SAN DieGo, CAL., June 13.—The San 
Diego Oratorio Society in its final con- 
cert at the Spreckles Theater sang 
“Samson and Delilah” by Saint-Saéns. 
This work proved a fitting climax to the 
local season and was by far the best 
concert of the year by this organization. 

Charles Marshall, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, sang the rdéle of 
Samson and added greatly to the suc- 
cess of the performance. Other soloists 
were Mrs. Vernice Brand, contralto, as 
Delilah; Clifford Lott, Los Angeles, 
baritone, as the High Priest; and Josef 
Farrell, bass, as the Satrap of Gaza. 
The performance was conducted by Nino 
Marcelli, who deserves great credit for 
this superb effort. The chorus was well 
balanced and sang splendidly. An or- 
chestra of forty players accompanied 
the singers. 

The Society announces a program of 
three concerts for the coming year which 
will inciude “Messiah”; Du Bois’ “Seven 
Last Words of Christ,” and Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” The officers of the 
club include Mrs. Vernice Brand, presi- 
dent; Joseph Marshall, secretary and 
treasurer; Mr. Marcelli, conductor, and 
Royal Brown, assistant conductor. 

The opera “Pirates of Penzance,” by 
Gilbert and Sullivan was given by the 


Musical Society of the State College, 
under the direction of Deborah Smith, 
head of the music department. The 


College Orchestra played for the per- 
formance. 

The cast included Clarence Terry as 
Frederic; Guy Fox as Samuel; Dorothy 
Hall as Ruth; Emmett Coover as the 
Pirate Chief; Eunice Lotta as Edith; 
Nell Anderson as Kate; Christine Simp- 
son as Mabel; Ruth Varney as Isabel; 
Ed Randell as the Major-General, and 
Richard Dudley as the Captain of Police. 

The Morning Choral Club, with Louis 
Bangert as leader, gave its final concert 
of the year at the Wednesday Club 
House, presenting a fine program, as- 
sisted by Leona Vollmer, contralto, and 
Frederic MacMurray, viola soloist. Mrs. 
L. J. Bangert was the accompanist. 

W. F. REYER. 


Albany Choir Gives Concert 

ALBANY, N. Y., June 13.—The choir 
of the Cathedral of All Saints gave its 
concert recently in the Guild 
House for the benefit of the vacation 
fund. The choir was conducted by 
Elmer A. Tidmarsh. Assisting soloists 
were Richard Reece, tenor; Edwin B. 
Parkhurst, baritone, and Mrs. Ronald 
Kinnear, soprano. Four Albany girls 
will attend the summer school for 
American music students at Fontaine- 
bleau, France, this summer. They are 
Margaret A. DeGraff, harp pupil of 
Maude Morgan, who will study under 
Marcel Grandjany; Elizabeth F. Hunt, 
Eleanor L. Schweiker and Thetis Wes- 
cott, piano teachers. W. A. HOFFMAN. 


annual 


CHICAGO.—Isabel Richardson Molter, 
soprano, was soloist at the annual dinner 
of the Chicago Junior School, held in 
the gold room of the Congress Hotel. 
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Back to the Soil: Tennessee’s Rural Pop- 
ulation Prescribes the Thought of the 
State on Monkey and Other Business— 
How the Legislative Brake Works, Re- 
tarding the Dizzy Pace of the Towns in 
Musical Doings—Chicago Civic Opera 
Head Has a Good Word for Native 
Artists—Jazz vs. Strong Waters in the 
Flapper Age—Evangelist Finds Brim- 
stone Fumes Lurking in the Console of 
the Organ—Fiery Toscanani, as Re- 
vealed to an American Interviewer— 
Don Cossack Choir Plans Invasion of 


the Land of the Free 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

All the moral virtues are supposed to 
come from our soil—strength, simplicity 
and most other good things. Our Amer- 
ican countryside is the backbone of all 
the good American virtues. 

Most of us argue in this fashion; we 
just know it is true. 

I have always pictured our American 
peasantry as the vertebrae of our coun- 
try. As I remember it from the phys- 
iology books and _ the _ chiropractic 
pamphlets, the spine is the main support 
of the body. Without it, we would be 
simply so much jelly, or something like 
that—I have forgotten the exact word- 
ing of the books. 

And now comes a friendly word from 
Tennessee to support this belief in the 
purity and innocence of our citizens who 
live outside of the cities. 

The Tennessee countryman is revealed 
not only as the spinal column, but as 
the head and brains of that picturesque 
and much-talked about State. 

It is George Pullen Jackson who puts 
me straight in his musical article, in the 
Nashville Banner. Mr. Jackson quotes 
my recent remarks on Tennessee’s mon- 
key law with the remark that a musical 
journal should smile at “provincial legis- 
lators.” 

* * * 

Says Mr. Jackson further: “A clearer 
view of the intellectual status of any 
part of this or any other country might 
be gained by comparing the populations 
of the cities with those of the rural dis- 
tricts. 

“Indeed, scholarly investigations have 
been made which indicate quite clearly 
that the people of the American cities 
have a little better average mental equip- 
ment than have those of the country. 

“But even if we disregard, for the 
sake of argument, this probable differ- 
ence, all will agree that the cities and 
the country have decided differences of 
opinion in cultural, artistic and religious 
matters. 

“The cities tend to live faster along 
these lines, leaving the country behind. 
The country, seeing itself behind, is sure 
the cities’ rapid pace is leading them, 
and therefore also the country, to the 
jolly bow-wows. 

“The cities know better. 
scrap. 

“Hence the attempt on the part of 
the country, especially in matters of 
morals, to reform the cities, to use its 
strong legislative arm in holding the 


Hence the 


cities back from the precipices of vice 
and atheism. 

“Prohibition started in the country. 
The six ‘irreconcilables’ in the Tennessee 
Legislature who voted against the anti- 
evolution bill were from the cities. 


* * * 


“The representatives from the rural 
districts of Georgia put over the tax on 
grand opera in spite of Atlanta. 

“Governor ‘Ma’ Ferguson of Texas 
was recently forced to go back on her 
pre-election promises to the musical folk 
of her State and to abolish the depart- 
ment of music from the University of 
Texas through the influence of the mag- 
nificent rural stretches of the Empire 
State. 

“The man who is leading a crusade for 
the prohibition of pay concerts in New 
York City on Sundays is an embodiment 
of the rural attitude which is felt in all 
American cities. 

“The cities need music and the other 
arts more than does the country. The 
cities therefore foster them to a degree 
with which the rural populations do not 
sympathize.” 

* * * 

Mr. Jackson is largely correct. i 

Until a few years ago the population 
of America was more than three-quar- 
ters rural. ne aoe 

Today half of us Americans live in the 
cities, the other half in the country. 
But the voting representation remains 
the same in most State legislatures. 

At this moment I know of some men 
who live in the rustic sections of New 
York State who have probably never 
heard a symphony orchestra, yet these 
men are blocking a worthy, altruistic 
musical movement, which would greatly 
benefit New York City and the whole 
country at large. 

These ignorant, wholly sincere, devout 
legislators are therefore blocking the 
progress of the country artistically. 
And as Mr. Jackson wickedly reminds 
me, only a couple of months ago some 
law-makers of the same mental type at- 
tempted to prohibit Sunday concerts in 
New York. 

* * * 

After all, I suppose it is simply a 
matter of luck that New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois and other “leading” 
States have not had monkey laws foisted 
on them by bucolic legislators. 

Of course, Tennessee is not actually 
steeped in “intellectual darkness” any 
more than any other State in our Union; 
there are plenty of dissenters and, as 
Mr. Jackson remarks, the whole popula- 
tion is not rural. 

Here is my point: The rural districts 
of Tennessee, New York and most other 
States have not as yet been brought 
under the enlightening influence of good 
music. 

Rusticity ceases when good music 
begins its civilizing ferment. 

You do not hear of Monkeytons in 
Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, the Dakotas 
and other commonwealths where the 
rural populations come under the in- 
fluence of real universities and _ intel- 
ligently conducted concert courses. 

In such States “rural” is a geographic, 
not a mental term. 

I have hope. 

Fortune Gallo’s new opera venture in 
Memphis, Tenn., is receiving hearty sup- 
port. 

That is encouraging. 

But I wonder what will happen when 
the Tennessee infusoria discover that 
Verdi, Bizet, Puccini, et al., did not 
subscribe to belief in Santa Claus, Saint 
Volstead and the Archangel Bryan? 

And here’s to the six Tennessee irrec- 
oncilables—d votre santé and prosit! 


* * * 


Herbert M. Johnson, now combing 
Europe for Chicago Opera material, re- 
ports that the picking is lean. He told 
the reporters in Vienna that the whole 
hope rests with the American singers 
now studying abroad. 

I hope Mr. Johnson is quoted correct- 
ly and that he will back his words with 
contracts. 

There is nothing to prevent him from 
giving substantial assurance to the 
Americans now studying operatic art 
that they may find a market for their 
vocal wares in Chicago just: as soon as 
they are qualified. 

* * * 


“Dear Mephisto,” writes an incorri- 
gible subscriber, “did you notice that 
many newspapers have decided to segre- 
gate all crime news and to run just 
as little of it as possible? 

“Does this mean your staff will take 
a long vacation?” 

Of course, I shall not reply to this 
rascal, who is, I might add, a young 





composer whose works have been pro- 
nounced by critics “nothing short of 
- criminal.” 

* * * 

If a lurid story on the front page of 
the New York World is accurate, an 
eighteen-year-old girl is crazed because 
of her “love of jazz music.” She is 
“utterly irresponsible for her acts.” 

Stories of this nature help to bolster 
the jazz myth. 

The Tin Pan Alley manufacturers, of 
course, are delighted when the impres- 
sion goes abroad that their jazz is wicked 
and thrilling. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

Jazz music is excellent for dancing for 
a time, but no normal human being could 
tolerate more than a couple of hours of 
such monotonous noisy nerve-bludgeoning 
without falling into a profound slumber 
from sheer boredom. 

The usual accompaniment to jazz, syn- 
thetic gin, is the chief cause of the frenzy 
and exhilaration, if I may speak from 
experience on the polished floors of our 
cabarets and hotels and roofs. (You 
know a cloven-hoofed, be-tailed creature 
like the writer simply must visit these 
infamous places of revelry in order to 
guard the Tennessee deacons and other 
Fundamentalists from possible error.) 

I have often marveled that innocent 
members of the Purity League in good 
standing, who shudder at the sight of 
a cork, will wiggle their shoulders and 
follow the unspeakable text of these jazz 
songs. 

No, indeed, 
blame jazz. 


that poor girl cannot 


* * 


Church music is infinitely better in 
quality than it was a few years ago. 

Thanks to the efforts of our organists 
and their Guild, the wheezy harmoniums 
of the past generation have been re- 
placed with noble instruments; paid 
choirs and professional soloists insure 
a generally high excellence of programs. 

Not everywhere, of course. 

Many a struggling church is unable 
to build a suitable organ and engage 
professional musicians. 

Again, a medieval spirit holds back 
progress in other instances. 

I have before me a classic example 
of the latter in a story which I glean 
from the Musicale of Dallas, Tex. Here 
is the story: 

“Gainesville—Evangelist G. A. Dunn, 
Jr., spoke to a capacity audience at the 
Central Church of Christ Wednesday 
evening on ‘Why Instrumental Music 
Should Not Be Used in the Worship.’ 
The speaker essayed to show that the 
Bible is specific in its use of terms, and 
not general, and furthermore because 
an instrument is proper in the home 
or heaven does not justify its use in the 
church today. 

“He also declared that if the use of 
musical instruments be brought over 
from the old law, then the people must 
observe the ordinance of circumcision, 
burning incense, offering sacrifices and 
maintaining a tabernacle. 

“The Greek was taken up, and it was 
said that ‘the Greek Catholic Church, 
which is older than the Church of Rome, 
never had a musical instrument in it.’ 

“The speaker showed that Jesus, the 
apostles and disciples sang, and asserted 
that he would be converted to the use of 
man-made instruments if one would 
show him that Jesus or the apostles 
ever touched one of these instruments.” 


* * * 


Last week I reproduced some replies 
to musical questionnaires given by New 
Jersey High School students. H. I. 
Phillips of the New York Sun Dial has 
an idea that the average university stu- 
dent would reply as follows: 

Walter Chrysler: A violinist. 

Rosa Ponselle: A socialist writer. 

Paul Poiret: A classical dancer. 

Aeolian Hall: A well-known writer of 
fiction. 

Martinelli: A kind of salad dressing. 

Ravioli: A famous tenor. 

Larvex: An Australian pianist. 

Galli-Curci: A kind of fever common 
among sailors in tropical waters. 

Zimbalist: A man who plays an in- 
strument known as the Zymbol. 

Mischa Elman: A foreign automobile. 

* co ce 


Arturo Toscanini never grants news- 
paper interviews, but for some mys- 
terious reason he relented recently and 
permitted Fitzhugh Lee Minnigerode to 
interview him for the New York Times. 
Perhaps the fact that Maestro Toscanini 
will conduct the Philharmonic Society of 
New York next season as guest has 
something to do with this. 

The interviewer relates how he was 


cautioned by Italians against the viry 


idea of approaching the Maestro in ‘\, § 
“He might throy § 


guise of interviewer. 
something at you. He might be exce.d. 
ingly rude to you. He might refuse t, 
shake your hand or to speak to you,’ 
the Times man was told. Then the Turi, 
incident was related to him. 

It appears that while Toscanini a; 
conducting his orchestra at Turin , 
second violin played a false note during 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, 
Toscanini’s baton crashed down on ‘he 
violinist’s instrument. A splinter of the 
violin was hurled into the eye of the 
poor second fiddler. The violinist brought 
suit for damage to his violin and for 
assault and battery; but, anyhow, Tos. 
canini was honorably acquitted, for it 
seems that in Italy they understand 
such matters. 

* * * 

Mr. Minnigerode asked him how Amer. 
ican orchestras compare with his own 
all-Italian ensemble. 

“There is no way,” he said, “to com- 
pare a_ so-called American orchestra 
with an all-Italian orchestra. America 
is too young to have an orchestra al! 
her own. Look at the names of the musi- 
cians composing the Philharmonic Or. 
chestra. What do you find? Lichstein, 
Tak, d’Amico, Wolsky, Brunelli, Rabino- 
witz, van Kappenhagen, Lifshay, von 
Praag, Ricci and a hundred other names 
that are not American. There are no 
voneses, Smiths, Wilsons and Thomp- 
sons on the list. They were all, or 
nearly all, born outside America, or of 
foreign parentage in America. Even 
the directors are not American.” 

Toscanini reveres order and control, 
believing that passion for music alone 
is not enough. 

At a rehearsal one afternoon at the 
Scala something went wrong, and he 
said sharply to his musicians: “Oh, if 
you only had discipline! You must go 
to America or Germany to learn that. 
If an American orchestra had your soul! 
for music, or you had American disci- 
pline, there would be nothing in all the 
world so wonderful!” Which gives us 
an idea of the Maestro’s opinion of 
American orchestras: smooth-running 
machines, but rather soulless. His own 
orchestra, however, he considers full of 
spirit, full of soul, but lacking in disci- 
pline. 

The Maestro brooks no interference 
from any source. He is the director, 
and as such his voice is supreme. It 
matters not whether it be a question of 
the orchestra or a voice for a certain 
part of the stage setting. Toscanini has 
his way; and from the results we must 
concede that his is a splendid way. From 
Commendatore Scandiani, the general 
manager of the Scala, down to the last 
scene shifter, all seem to stand in more 
or less awe of him. 

America, of course, is no stranger to 
Maestro Toscanini’s famous tempera- 
ment, for we all remember him vividly 
from his Metropolitan days and for his 
last orchestral tour in 1920-21. It is 
an open secret that Maestro Arturo’s 
fiery individuality stands between him 
and an engagement at the Metropolitan 


Opera House. 
* * * 


A choir of thirty-six Cossacks who 
have grown weary of fighting in the 
White Army is touring Europe in con- 
certs and may come to this country. 

I am sure the Order of B’Nai B’Rith 
and other noted Hebrew fraternal bodies 
would be interested in this tour. 

Incidentally, the news dispatches neg- 
lect to say if the Cossacks’ horses will 


also sing. 
*x * * 


Usually, when an artist’s name gets 
on the front page of the newspapers, it 
is in connection with some, er—let us 
Say, sensational story. 

I find an exception to this rule, how- 
ever, this week. 

The editor of the Wichita, Kan., Dail 
Eagle devotes a double column front 
page box to a friendly comment on the 
concert given by Tito Schipa and Jos 
Echaniz. I simply must speak of suc! 
a good departure in journalism. 

* ok * 


The most sensible summer progran 
of the season was given last Monday 
a scorching day in New York. It wa 
presented by an Icelandic tenor and hi 
program consisted of Iceland songs. I 
the audience had only been icy, the occa 
sion would have been complete, think 
your 
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Puccini's “Girl” 


Revived in Vienna 
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\JIENNA, June 6.—The season’s small 

number of novelties at the Staatsoper 
was added to recently by what, though 
it was only a revival, may be regarded 
in the light of a novelty, as twelve years 
have elapsed since its last performance. 
The work in question was Puccini’s “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” which had its 
Vienna premiere at the Hofoper on Oct. 
81, 1913. It is interesting to note that 
the same singers appeared in the leading 
réles as on that occasion, Maria Jeritza 
as Minnie and Alfred Piccaver as Dick 
Johnson. 


The technic of both these artists has 
matured to a very noticeable extent since 
then, and both singers achieved notable 
personal successes and storms of ap- 
plause shook the house after each act. 
The calling out of names of individual 
artists has now, happily, been aban- 
doned, the custom having led to such un- 
pleasant scenes between the factions who 
shouted for their favorites as to have 
it peremptorily stopped by the police, 
who are now stationed in various parts 
of the house to see that it is obeyed. 

The unpleasant Olshewska affair seems 

now to be approaching an amicable end- 
ing, so that a reengagement of the con- 
tralio, who is a very useful member of 
the company, will probably shortly take 
place. Mme. Jeritza’s concert, the first 
she has ever given in Vienna, was a 
sensational success. The large hall was 
sold out long before the day of the con- 
cert, and the entire proceeds were pre- 
sented by the diva to a charitable institu- 
tion. 
_America has sent quite a number of 
singers and instrumentalists to Vienna 
this season, the latest of these being the 
tenor Richard Crooks, who displayed a 
voice of great beauty. Mr. Crooks’ pro- 
gram included songs in various lan- 
guages, a group in English by Elgar, 
Watts and Speaks evoking much ap- 
plause. ADDIE FUNK. 





Renaissance Music Drama _ Has 
Premiére in Austrian Capital 
VIENNA, June 6.—The world premiére 
of “Das Bildnis der Madonna,” an opera 
in two acts, text by Lothar Ring, music 
by Marco Frank, took place recently at 


the Staatsoper. It is one of the later 
Renaissance music dramas to appear in 
the years following Max Schilling’s 
“Mona Lisa.” Lorenzo, a painter, com- 
missioned to execute an altar-piece for 
the Church of Santa Maria del Fior, in 
Florence, prays for an inspiration, and 
discovers in a moment his ideal Madonna 
in Beatrice, the beautuiful wife of Field 
Marshal Ridolfi, who consents to pose 
for him. In the second act he is busily 
engaged in painting when interrupted by 
the unexpected arrival of the field mar- 
shal. On the pretense of detecting a 
too worldly smile on the face of the 
Madonna, he forbids further sittings. 
Lorenzo, who remains always the artist, 
is astounded, while Ridolfi supposedly 
departs only to reappear after his wife 
enters and is in the midst of. a love 
scene with the artist. He demands a 
duel, in which he disarms Lorenzo only 
to be killed with the same sword by his 
faithless wife. Lorenzo now spurns 
Beatrice, who drowns herself in a well, 
while he in turn becomes extremely re- 
ligious. The delineators of the triangle 
were Oestvig as Lorenzo, Mme. Achsel 
as Beatrice and Renner as Field Mar- 
shall Ridolfi. Reichenberger conducted 


Paris Hears “Tristan and Isolde” in 
New Version at the Comique 


PARIS, June 6.—A new and exceedingly 
interesting version of Wagner’s “Tristan 
and Isolde” was given recently at the 
Comiqt.2, the translation being by Mau- 
rice Léna and Jean Chantavoine. The 
most striking thing about the perform- 
ance was the Jsolde of Suzanne Bal!- 
guerie, who from the first notes of the 
opening scene to the end of the great 
Liebestod was magnificent, both musical- 
ly and dramatically. Her Jsolde is un- 


Belated ee Premiére of Schreker Work 
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Photo from “Berliner Tageblatt’’ 


Setting by Emil Pirchan for Berlin Production of Schreker’s “Der Ferne Klang.” Inset Shows the Composer from a Recent Photograph 


ERLIN, June 6.—After_ thirteen 
years Schreker’s “Ferne Klang” has 
finally reached Berlin. Since the world 
premiére in.Frankfurt in 1912 the work 
has been produced in fourteen other Ger- 
man theaters; and although the Vienna 
Hofoper rejected it fifteen years ago, 
on the ground that the work was 
too difficult to produce, this objection did 
not discourage smaller theaters from 
accepting and staging it with success. 
The theme of the opera, which deals 
with the development of a young com- 
poser with mysterious creative faculties, 
is one which Pfitzner has likewise en- 
deavored to describe musically and 
poetically in his “Palestrina.” Fritz, 
the principal character in the Schreker 
work, although in love with Grete, re- 
linquishes love, happiness and pleasure 


with the object of giving his sole atten- 
tion to the composition of an opera, 
After his departure Grete, who has been 
given by her drunkard father to an inn- 
keeper in payment for a bowling game 
which he had lost, attempts suicide. 
Several years pass, and she has become 
a famed courtesan sought by many titled 
men. At the “casa di maschere,” a dance 
hall on an island in the Gulf of Venice 
and the scene of her activities, she re- 
ceives an unexpected visit from F'ritz. 
Realizing her degradation, which be- 
comes still lower, he renounces her for- 
ever. Again there is a passing of sev- 
eral years, and with the performance 
of his opera, “The Harp,” a final recon- 
ciliation is brought about in his study. 
Here now for the first time he hears 
glorious sounds such as he has never 
heard before, only to die suddenly after 


comprehending the meaning of it all. 
The stage settings, executed by Emil 
Pirchan, were excellent in form and 
color. While the Venetian set might 
have been less heavy, it did not detract 
from its effectiveness. The only dis- 
tracting element in the mysterious wood 
scene, with the surging sea in the back- 
ground, was the moon, which was a 
trifle too large. Musically the work was 
a brilliant success. Richard Tauber as 
Fritz was vocally, dramatically and in 
stature in perfect harmony with the rdle. 
Maria Schreker sang Grete with great 
feeling and brought pathos to her por- 
trayal of the fallen woman. The re- 
maining parts were deftly assumed by 
Leo Schiitzendorff, Margarete Arndt- 
Ober, Ida von Scheele-Miiller, Ernst 
Osterkamp, Martin Abendroth, Arthur 
Fleischer and Waldemar Henke. 





questionably one of the greatest perform- 
ances of the réle that have been seen 
during the present era. The role 
of Tristan was sung by Oscar Ralf from 
the Royal Opera at Stockholm, no French 
tenor being available. Mr. Ralf’s French 
diction might serve as a model for many 
native artists, and he gave a painstaking 
and sincere rendition of the part, but 
unfortunately the quality of his voice 
suffers somewhat from the type of pro- 
duction popular in the Scandinavian 
countries. The remainder of the cast, 
Henri Albers as Kurvenal, Mr. Vieuille 
as King Mark and Miss Sibille as 
Brangaena, were all adequate. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Ingelbrecht for his 
handling of the orchestra, which as a 
body was by no means as well balanced 
as it should have been. 


PARIS, June 6.—The Opéra announces 
for June 15 the world-premiére of Albert 
toussel’s ballet, “The Birth of the 
Harp.” The principal interpreters will 
be Marcelle Denya and Messrs. Rambaud 
and Fabert. A dramatie part will be 
assumed by Mme. Delvair of the Com- 
edie-Francaise. 


ALTENBURG, June 4—Zandonai’s 
“Francesca da Rimini” had its German 
premiére here recently, under the con- 
ductorship of R. O. Hartmann, with K. 
sredsten as F'rancesca and W. Schar as 
Paolo. 


Richard Bonelli Makes Berlin Début 


BERLIN, June 6.—Richard Bonelli, 
American baritone, who has been heard 
in nearly all of the principal cities of 
Germany, was greeted with great ap- 
plause at the close of the Figaro aria 
in the performance of “The Barber of 
Seville” at the Volksoper on the evening 
of May 24. It was indeed a triumph, 
inasmuch as it is the usual German cus- 
tom to applaud only at the close of each 
act. Berlin newspapers have been very 
laudatory in their reviews of his vocal 
and histrionic ability. 


Weingartner Conducts Own Works 
In Athens 


ATHENS, May 26.—Felix Weingartner 
gave recently two concerts at the Acrop- 
olis and the Odeon. Among his com- 
positions which he conducted were the 
new Fifth Symphony, the choral works 


“Auferstehung” and “Gefilde der Seli- 
gen” and choruses from “Orestie.” 
Large and representative audiences, 


which included the President and Saint 
Sauveur, the minister of Arts and 
Sciences, attended both events. 


BERLIN, June 6.—Bruno Walter has 
accepted the musical directorship of the 
Deutschen Opernhaus. The contract, 
beginning in August, will run for seven 


months. Under his régime, among the 
singers to appear will be Maria Ivogiin 
and Karl Erb of the Munich Staats- 
theater, Maria Olszewska, Sigrid Onegin 
and Paul Bender. Paul Breisach and 
Fritz Zweig will be the assistant con- 
ductors. 


Mengelberg Conducts Ente Concerti 
Orchestrale 

MILAN, June 6.—Willem Mengelberg 
made his first appearance as guest con- 
ductor of the Ente Concerti Orchestrale 
in the concert hall of the Milan Con- 
servatory of Music on the evening of 
May 23. He was greeted by a large and 
brilliant gathering, which included Ar- 
turo Toscanini. The program consisted 
of Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, the late 
Enrico Bossi’s “Ultimo Canto,” Stravin- 
sky’s Suite, “L’Oiseau de Feu,” and Bee- 


thoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony. This 
young organization will give its final 
concert of the season on June 4, when 


Mr. Mengelberg will conduct Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. 


4.—The Orfeo Catala, a 
choral organization of Barcelona, Spain, 
conducted by Lluis Millet, was heard re- 
cently in concert at the Augusteo, being 
particularly well received. This chorus 
won a high tribute of praise from Vin- 
cent d’Indy. 


ROME, June 
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D'ALVAREZ 


UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED 


A FEW CRITIQUES RECEIVED 
Prior to Her Departure for 


EUROPEAN ENGAGEMENTS 


SCRANTON TIMES, May Ist, 1925 


Madame D’Alvarez rendered a number of songs, including “Mai,” R. Hahn; “La 
Zagalina,” Tabuyo; “Habanera” from “Carmen”; “Water Boy,” Bizet; “Down 
Here,” Brahe and “El Relicario,” by Padilla. Her singing was splendid and 
was an excellent feature of the concert program. She also rendered several 
additional numbers during the program. 


VANCOUVER SUN, April 18th, 1925 


That D’Alvarez is an interpreter of superb spirit and insight has been proved 
on more than one occasion in this city. Her majestic presence is ingratiation 
itself; her style is replete with dignity and charm; and almost always her 
revealment*of the composer’s message is unerring. Effects of much drama and 
enchantment were not lacking at her Friday recital. 


CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER, May 12th, 1925 


The real star of the evening was, of course, Mme. D’Alvarez, a great artist and 
a charming one. Her voice is the true contralto, warm, lustrous, commanding a 
hundred different tone-colors and every shade of power to vast amplitude. 
Furthermore, she seems to have determined to prove to Americans that English 
is quite as beautiful»in’song as French, Italian or Spanish and that many great 
songs have been composed to English texts. 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, May 12th, 1925 


Finally there was Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, too long absent from Chicago. 
She is an artist in whom to take delight, not only for her great voice and dis- 
tinctive manner, but because she is a first class stage manager of her own 
performances. What she does not know about how to project a song can be 
dismissed as not worth knowing. As a result, Richard Hageman’s “Do Not Go, 
My Love” received the best performance it has ever had here. 


SPRINGFIELD SUNDAY REPUBLICAN, May 10th, 1925 


Then came Mme. D’Alvarez, who did not misjudge the occasion in offering 
the hackneyed but always popular aria from “Samson and Delila,” by Saint-Saens, 
“Mon coeur” (“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice”). The roster of famous singers 
who have been heard in this is long, yet it is hard to think of one so ideally 
suited to it. She has the voice, the style, the temperament—It was Delila to 
perfection. Time-worn as this siren song has come to be, it takes on new 
freshness when so consummately sung by a voice of such luscious timbre and 
melting sweetness. 


VICTORIA DAILY TIMES, April 20th, 1925 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, world-known and famous mezzo-contralto, is no stranger 
to the Capital City. Three times has she now appeared before a Victoria 
audience, and at her recital on Saturday evening last in the Royal Victoria 
Theatre, as on two former occasions she again met with most flattering and 
spontaneous outbursts of enthusiasm. Her unique popularity is as firm as ever, 
her style unquestioned, her diction perfect alike in all her songs, her voice as 
tropically luxuriant as ever, her personality magnetic and brimful of charm, 
colorful, convincing and almost unrestrainable is she in mood and seething with 
emotion. She is an artist that seemingly lacks nothing. Her art is as a melting 
pot of gold. 


CALGARY HERALD, April 16th, 1925—Annie Glen Broder 


As a vocally dramatic artist D’Alvarez is incomparable. Her voice is a won- 
derful conveyor of emotion. Picturesque in pose, gesture and facial expression, 
D’Alvarez is a past mistress in the kindred art of appropriate costume. Nothing 
more harmonious than the soft texture of her draperies with the wonderful 
ornaments of jade could well be contrived by any but an expert in color as well 
as in vocalization. 

With the exception of Calve in her best days, no operatic actress could be com- 
pared to D’Alvarez in such parts as “Carmen.” Her passionate emotion admirably 
controlled and simply changing with the luscious seductiveness of her voice could 
hardly be achieved by any but a singer of southern race. 


CALGARY HERALD, April 21st, 1925 


The peculiar genius which sets D’Alvarez apart from all other artists in her 
particular field, is in the exquisite precision of everything she does, and in a 
kind of sculpturesque quality in her most successful performance. “Sculptured 
sound” is D’Alvarez at her best. There is purity of outline, wonderful form. 
clarity, beautiful proportion, subtlety of tone and a marvelous ability for captur- 
ing and sustaining a mood—such qualities as enable her to give a flawless 
interpretation of songs such as “The Celestial Weaver” or “Down Here.” which 
are the expression of one emotional reaction. . 

Her production is one of the finest exhibitions of artistry which any great singer 
has given in Calgary. Moreover, she is obviously at the zenith of her powers, 
and is now at her beautiful greatest in voice and presence. 





EDMONTON JOURNAL, April 14th, 1925 
MADAME MARGUERITE D°’ALVAREZ SCORES A TRIUMPH IN RECITAL 


Madame D’Alvarez first endeared herself to local music lovers some three or 
Last night she received a 


four years ago when she appeared here in recital. 
warm and very cordial weleome which proved that the splendid singing on the 
occasion of her first visit was still green in the memory of music lovers. 

Every note, every syllable, every pause, inflection and the melodic contour 
received the most meticulous attention. From an artistic point of view, it is 
most difficult to imagine a more polished interpretation of the various numbers 
than Madame D’Alvarez gave them. One of the features of her work that stood 
out very prominently was the fact that her enunciation was flawless. Every word 
could be heard clearly. 

Madame D’Alvarez sang easily and without effort. Her voice is pleasing at all 
times and carries one along with it. Her appearance is striking and command: 
one’s undivided attention while she is on the stage. 

The audience filled the New Empire to the limit of its capacity and its enthusi- 


asm was in every way commensurate with its size. 


INDIANAPOLIS TIMES, April 28th, 1925 


In Marguerite D’Alvarez, the choir had a guest artist who flashed upon the stage 
in all of her haunting Spanish beauty. In appearance she was striking. In voice, 
she was wonderful. As a showman she was an expert. She was gracious, lovely 
and generous. : 

This woman, excepting only Galli Curci, scored the most pronounced personal 
triumph of any individual artist | have heard in the last two years. 

Being of foreign birth, Mlle. D’Alvarez brings that foreign something that | 
call poise and training which is such a needed thing on the concert stage. 
Technically, she is a great artist, being the complete mistress of song at all 
times. 

She was wonderful in what I personally call “mood color.” This was noticeable 
in both of the Spanish love songs. Still another brand of “color” was present 
when she was singing “The Angelus” arranged for soloist with men’s voices. 
Dramatic color, despair and fear, pleasure and mirth were reflected while she 
sang “Sea Fever.” Then sweet alluring color in “Do Not Go, My Love.” 
Here is a voice rich in color and exquisite tone under perfect control. Then 
the singer possessed personality to the degree that she swept the audience from 
one feverish stage of excitement and rapture in another stage of the same brand. 


Many concert singers would do well to hear Mlle. D’Alvarez and learn something 
about showmanship. 


Exclusive Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


VICTOR RECORDS 


CHICKERING PIANO 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 


INTERESTING EVENTS 


Club Members and Pupils 
Appear in Programs of 


Excellence 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 
WASHINGTON, June 13.—The King- 
Smith Studios presented a series of de- 
lightful closing recitals for their season. 
The dramatic recital, a song recital and 
the costume program were splendidly 


presented, and one of the most interest- 
ing events was the appearance of the 
King-Smith Fauvettes. Mrs. King-Smith 
presented the children’s music classes 
in the Fletcher Music Method at the 
children’s studio. 

Weldon Carter of the Washington 
College of Music presented two of his 
pupils in a piano recital in the College 
Hall. Rebecca Easterbrook, who won 
her artist diploma in 1924, appeared on 
this program, and Ben amin Ratner, who 
is to receive his artist diploma from the 
college this June, gave the second haii. 
The recital was one of the best given 
this season. 

The Chaminade Glee Club, assisted 
by Flora Brylawski, contralto; Helen 
Jelt, violinist, and Vivienne Winstead, 
pianist (winner of the District Federa- 
tion Contest), gave a concert in St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church recently for the 
benefit of the Church Lot Fund. Miss 
Esther Linkins is the director of this 
organization. 

The “Pageant of Georgetown,” depict- 
ing the history of the one-time city 
across Rock Creek from Washington. 


written by Alice Coyle Torbert and 
given in Christ Church, Georgetown, 


proved so popular that it was repeated 
at Montrose Park on Memorial Day. 
The music and much of the directing was 
the work of Netta Craig, Washington 
soprano. 

The Washingtonians, vunder’ Rollin 
Bond, celebrated their fiftieth anniver- 
sary with performances of Victor Her- 


Capitol Theater, New York, appeared 
in the leading comedy role, adding 
greatly to the success of the production. 
Jeanne Benedict of the Comedie Fran- 
caise, Paris, came from Palm Beach to 
assume the réle of Mother Goose. Ruth 
Peter of Washington sang the prima 
donna role beautifully. Raymond G. 
Moore, baritone, was also successful. 
Additional comedy réles were sung by 
J. Frank Duggan, Wesley L. Peckham 
and Royal M. Tinker. Henriette Le- 
Menager and Edward A. Hines sang the 
remainder of the solo roles. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, Wash- 
ington bass, has returned from fulfilling 
many engagements as soloist at various 
music festivals. He sang in Rachmin- 
off’s “The Bells” at Ann Arbor, and in 
the B Minor Mass in Bethlehem, making 
his tenth appearance with the Bach 
Choir. He sang as well at the Mississippi 
State Festival and with the Choral So- 
ciety of Randolph-Macon College at 
Lynchburg. Another engagement was 
in César Franck’s “Beatitudes” with the 
Oratorio Society of New York in Car- 
negie Hall. 

Edgar Isherwood and Howard Goding 
Will Visit England 

BosTon, June 13.—Edgar Isherwood, 
tenor soloist and pupil of Frank Doyle, 
will sail on June 27 from New York on 
the Carmania with Howard Goding, pian- 
ist. They will spend the summer in 
England and on the Continent in rest 
and recreation. At Bury, England, Mr. 
Isherwood is to sing at special services 
in his grandfather’s church. 

W. J. PARKER. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Center Church 
House was used recently for a concert 
given for the benefit of the King’s 
Daughters Home by Geraldine Marwick, 
soprano, and her brother, Dudley Mar- 


wick, bass, both of New York. A large 
eudience attended. Music by Mozart, 
Wagner, Harvey Enders, John Alden 


Carpenter, and Keel was sung. The ac- 
companist was Carl Brunner. 
BURTON CORNWALL. 


Recent triumphs of Elly Ney, pianist, 
include Munich and Salzburg, where she 
with orchestra, Willem Van 


TIBBETT ACCLAIMED BY HOME CITIZENS 


Bakersfield Gives Ovation to 
Young Baritone on 
His Return 


By Thelma Bernard. 

BAKERSFIELD, CAL., June 13.—Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone of the Metro- 
politan, gave a concert here recently 
which he considered one of the most im- 
portant of his career. It was his only 
western appearance this season, and was 
arranged at the request of old friends 
and neighbors in this city, where he was 
born. Members of his family still live 
here. 

It was an unusual audience that 
greeted Mr. Tibbett. It was not the con- 
ventional concert audience, made up of 
music lovers and the fashionable, cul- 
tured folk of the city. These, of course, 
were out in full force, curious to hear 
the young singer who achieved such suc- 
cess at the Metropolitan. But this was, 
preeminently, “old-timers’ night” in the 
concert hall. The audience was dotted 
with white heads, and elderly faces 
beamed proudly as toil-worn hands ap- 
plauded the young singer vociferously. 
The casual small talk of concert inter- 
missions gave way to reminiscences on 
part of men and women who “knew him 
when” Mr. Tibbett was a boy. 

Half an hour before the concert began 
the singer’s invalid grandmother, now in 
her ninetieth year, was carried into the 
audience and placed in one of the front 
rows. “Granny,” as Mrs. Rebecca Tib- 
bett is affectionately known to the whole 
city, is nearly as famous in this part 
of the country as her illustrious young 
descendant. She was a covered wagon 
pioneer, an early settler of Pasadena, 
and one of the first citizens of Bakers- 
field. 

Accompanied by Homer Simmons, who 
also played a Chopin group, Mr. Tibbett 
sang songs by Pochon, Handel, Giordano, 
Brahms, Schumann, Leoncavallo, Elinor 
Warren, Somervell, Damrosch, La Forge 
and Moussorgsky. 





he revisited his old home for the first 
time in many years. 

Speaking of his art, Mr. Tibbett de- 
clared the younger artists must “speak 
our own minds artistically.” The art 
of the future, he believes, will come from 
the smaller cities. “The larger cities 
are too much hodge-podge—all founda- 
tion and no peak,” he said. 





LONG BEACH CONCERTS 


Singers Are Applauded in Programs of 
Especial Interest 


LONG BEACH, CAL., June 13.—Rolla Al- 
ford, who returned to Long Beach after 
spending nine months in study in New 
York, specializing in voice under Yeat- 
man Griffith, with whom he had previous- 
ly studied in Los Angeles and Portland, 
Ore., appeared in recital in the Ebell 
Club Auditorium on June 1. His splen- 
didly delivered program included some 
of the well-known songs heard on most 
baritone programs. He was enthusias- 
tically received by a large audience, in- 
cluding former members of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church Choir, 
which he conducted for four years. Mr. 
Alford was heard to advantage in such 
numbers as “E’er When I Hear Them 
Singing’ by Schumann, “Rolling in 
Foaming Billows” from “The Creation,” 
“Trade Winds” by Keel and Bemberg’s 
“’Tis Snowing.” A group of Irish songs, 
in costume, was much applauded. 

The Federation of State and Provin- 
cial Societies of Long Beach presented 
John Ardizoni, baritone, and the Ardi- 
zoni Singers, a male quartet, with other 


pupils of Mr. Ardizoni, in the Ebell 
Club Auditorium recently. Mr. Ardi- 
zoni was well received, especially in 


operatic excerpts. The quartet consists 
of Franklin and Henfy Cantor, tenors, 
who are twins; Clinton L. Spencer, bari- 
tone, and William Parkinson, bass. 
Several young sopranos gave creditable 
numbers from grand operas, in costume. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGs. 




















bert’s “Sweethearts” in the Central High played \ ; * ae age i ee een, 
School on May 27, 28 and 29. Frank Hoogstraten conducting. Mme. Ney will The singer’s wife, his two small sons  .ohyrighted and may be reproduced only 
Moulan of “Roxy’s Gang” from the remain in Europe until next winter. and his mother were all with him when ’~ when proper credits is given. 
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W orld’s Premier Concert Harpist 
ry . * . 
The Pioneer Harp Recitalist 
* 
Unequalled Record ot 
concerts 1n past o years 
* 
“No man has ever played as he plays.”—Toronto Mail and Emptre. 
“He has undreamed of power.”—N. Y. Sun-Herald. 
“It is useless to say that ‘vou do not care for the harp as a'solo instru 
ment’ for unless you have heard SALVI you have not heard the harp at 
its best.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
“Tt is hard to believe that there is such music in the world.’’—Austin 
American, 
“Salvi has modernized the harp.”—Chicago Daily News. 
“Has made it an instrument of power, character.’”’—N. ). Sun-Herald. 
“He destroys monotony, dazzles both the eyes and ears.”—WN. Y. 
American. 
“One forgets—in sheer wonder at what the instrument can be made 
to accomplish.”—Minneapolis Daily News. 
“A weaver of dreams.”—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
Now Booking All Season 1925-1926 
Exclusive Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Wurlitzer Harp Victor Records Aeolian Hall New York City 
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RAVINIA OPERA « 1925 


“The spirit which dominates Ravinia as an cesthetic venture is unique 
in the world of music-drama; not even Beyreuth redivivus; for it is to be 
recalled that Ravinia is not an opera-house devoted to a specialty, but 
one wherein an actual festival of the music-drama of all nations, lands, 
and races is given in the special conditions of the modern lyric stage.’’ 


Annual season of ten weeks and three days of Opera and Concerts—June 27 to Sept. 7 inclusive 


of the roster and répertoire for Ravinia 

Opera for 1925, the season’s plans were 
made known to the press. To say now that 
they are, in design, larger plans than in any 
preceding season is simply to say that there 
will be Ravinia Opera this year. As was said 
to the music-critics and the editors in Chicago 
at the time, there seems nothing to be added 
to the statement made that here are the singers 
for 1925, and that the amplification and exten- 
sion of the répertoire will be continued... . 
I am unable to discern that words of mine, 
even if they might represent an immense sense 
of self-satisfaction, would add anything to the 
eloquence of the roster, itself, in the sheer 


Siri WEEKS AGO, on the completion 





INA BOURSKAYA HELEN FREUND 





AY 


Paoto ANANIAN 





LEON ROTHIER 





VITTORIO TREVISAN 


GENNARO PAPI 





MARIE 





WILFRID PELLETIER 


promise it makes of performances at Ravinia 
the coming Summer... . 


Observers of music events are familiar with 
these artists—with their achievements and with 
their potentialities. As an ensemble, they invite 
the extension of the répertoire undertaken. 
Some of them will take up for the first time at 
Ravinia réles new to them, and, so, will play 
a special part this Summer in writing additions 
to the history of opera in the United States. 
To know that something of the kind has been 
accomplished each season at Ravinia is among 
the reasons the institution is carried on “not 
for profit,” and is at the same time the best of 
all reasons for classifying Ravinia as among 
the creative and progressive musical institutions 
of the world today. 


Music at Ravinia is not entirely a matter of 
music-drama: the concerts, consisting of four 
distinct series and classifications, are of in- 
creasing popular importance; and it is for this 
reason that no salutation in the spirit of this 
would be complete if it omitted mention of the 
re-engagement of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, which is unique in that its seasons at 
Ravinia have developed it into one of the great 
opera-orchestras in the world, while it retains 
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its supremacy among the musical ensembles 
devoted to the masterpieces of what it seems 
best to term “absolute” composition. ... 


And permit me to renew in words an invita- 
tion that is ever alive in spirit—that you regard 
Ravinia as an essential part of any visit you 
may make to Chicago while the season of 
Ravinia Opera is on. As has been said before, 
your visiting Ravinia will repay you and repay 
us: you will see a distinctive musical enter- 
prise functioning in extraordinary conditions, 
and we shall have the benefit of your being 
added to the growing list of friends-at-large 
who fare forth to tell the world what Ravinia 
and its opera are. 

—LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President. 
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[}oston Activities 








we 

\n “open house,” at which alumni of 
th. New England Conservatory met the 
se ior Class, was held in the Conserva- 


to-y Recital Hall on June 10. A large 


clubs. The wedding is to take place in 
the autumn. * * * 

A free scholarship will be awarded to 
the best student in ’cello, who has stud- 
ied under Georges Miquelle during the 
summer season at the Longy School of 
Music. If a minimum of ten pupils have 
registered and studied through the sum- 





Public Appreciation Insures 
Continuation of These 


Concerts 
By Margaret Gessler 


cert by Amelita Galli-Curci on her way 
back from Australia this fall. 

Sylvia Sinding, New York soprano, 
who has been visiting in Honolulu for 
some weeks, sailed on May 22 for Aus- 
tralia. Miss Sinding appeared several 
times at private musicales and sang at 
the Army and Navy Service Club. 


nt ee Foam _ mer, the best pupil, at the end of the HONOLULU, May 29.—The Honolulu Mrs. Claude “oe — of Florence 
entl ; d course and after competitive examina- 5g ti Lance at the Sydney Conservatorium, 
SF <-)ool were in attendance. An informal ymphony, Alf Hurum_ conducting, nae eaoned hb velae aad blame studi. 


musical program was directed by Harold 
S, Schwab, ’22. “In Old New York,” an 
original pantomime written and _ re- 
hearsed by Charlotte Cushman, was 
scheduled to conclude the program of 
the Conservatory pantomime and rehear- 
sal class on Friday afternoon. A scene 
from Maria Lowell’s “Ingomar,” a danc- 
ing specialty by the Gorman Trio, which 
has lately been appearing in vaudeville, 
and other features were announced to 
be included. 
* * * 

Olive Macy Appleton, soprano, a pupil 
of M. Elma Igelman, gave a recital in 
Jordan Hall on June 2. She was as- 
sisted by John Macknight, flutist, and 


tion, will be integrally refunded what he 
has paid for the summer’s work, thus 
awarding him the free _ scholarship. 
For every ten pupils thus registered, 
one scholarship will be awarded. A 
series of ten illustrated lectures on the 
technic of the ’cello will be given by Mr. 
Miquelle each Wednesday evening of the 
summer season, with the exception of the 
first lecture, which will be given on 
Thursday evening, June 18. 
* * * 

The following artists appeared at the 
regular meeting of the Music Lovers’ 
Club, held recently in Steinert Hall: 
Kathleen McAlister and Mae Shepard- 
Hayward, sopranos; Florence Mulhol- 
land, contralto; Walter H. Kidder, bari- 


closed its first season on May 27 with 
a concert in the New Princess Theater. 
The symphonic offering consisted of sev- 
eral movements of Tchaikovsky’s “Pa- 
thétique” Symphony, which were played 
with a noticeable advance in codérdina- 
tion and understanding. Yascha Borow- 
sky, former pupil of Leopold Auer, was 
the soloist, playing the first and second 
movements of Max Bruch’s Violin Con- 


certo in G Minor. 

Four numbers of Mr. Hurum’s “Ex- 
otic” Suite were played, two of the 
movements being danced by Constance 
Elliot-Birks, of the Goetheanum School 


Seijiro Tatsumi, lyric tenor, is leav- 
ing for a concert tour of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Yoshie Fujiwara, lyric tenor of Milan, 
who sang here recently, is expected back 
in August on his return trip from Japan, 
and will sing here before going on to 
Milan and Rome. 





Trieste Hears [talian Works 


TRIESTE, June 3.—The orchestra of 
the Auguesto under Bernardo Molinari 
had a triumphant success in a recent 
concert, featuring works by modern 
Italian composers. Among these were 
“The Pine Trees of Rome” by Respighi. 


ao and Mary Shaw Swain at tone; Hazel Clark Leonard, violinist; of Eurythmy at Bern. The program “Jntermezzi Goldoniani” by the late 
the p ’ ae Gladys Berry, ’cellist; Edith Noyes- closed with “Hawaii Ponoi,” by Berger, Marco Enrico Bossi, “The Taking of 
Greene, Kate Friskin, Alice Eldridge the national hymn of the former Hawaii- (Clitunno” and an arrangement of 


Pupils of Frank H. Luker, pianist, 
were heard in recital in Beacon Hall, 
Brookline, Mass., on Thursday evening 
and Friday afternoon, June 4 and 5. 
Those who took part were Virginia 
Seavey, Elizabeth Lee, Elizabeth Miller, 
Helen Bridge, Vera Levander, Ann 
Marsters, Sylvia Hanauer, Lucius Pack- 
ard, Edna Laubner, Mary Reid, Paulin 
Acker, Lillian Buxbaum, Helen Fleming, 
Evelyn Files, Edna Chapman, Ruther 
Marsters and Eleanor Packard. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy W. Currier an- 
nounce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Lucy Currier, to Robert Shuman 
Steinert, son of Alexander Steinert, 
patron of music, and the late Mrs. Stein- 
ert. Miss Currier, a member of the 


» Sewing Circle, 1919-20, studied at Miss 


Lee’s and Miss May’s schools, and has 
achieved distinction for her histrionic 
ability. She has a wide acquaintance 
among the music colony about Peterboro, 
N. H. Mr. Steinert is a Dartmouth, 


Bascom and Samuel Richard Gaines, 
pianist. A delightful program was ar- 
ranged by Lillian Fuller Merriam. 

* * ok 


H. Augustine Smith, director of the 
fine arts in religion, Boston University, 
will have charge of the convention of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education at Conference Point on Lake 
Geneva, N. Y., from July 31 to Aug. 2. 
An ambitious program has been pre- 
pared. The three days’ seminar ‘will 
offer eighteen hours, under expert leader- 
ship, in the theory and practice of build- 
ing master programs for the Sunday 
night church service, church _ school, 
young people’s meetings, week day church 
schools, vacation Bible schools and young 
people’s conferences. W. J. PARKER. 


The latest work of Clark Kathleen 
Rogers, “Your Voice and You,” recently 
peewee by the Oliver Ditson Co., has 

een given a warm welcome by many 
singers prominent in the musical world. 





an kingdom. 

After the concert the directors an- 
nounced that public support and appre- 
ciation had been such as to encourage 
them to continue the orchestra as a per- 
manent institution in Honolulu. 

The Borowsky String Quartet was 
heard in a recital of chamber music on 
May 20 at the roof garden pavilion of 
the Alexander Young Hotel. The Quar- 
tet, composed of Yascha Borowsky and 
Erich Kahl, violins; George Brown, viola, 
and Dr. George Straub, ’cello, played 
Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1, and 
was joined by Feodor Fidler, bass, and 
Mrs. Gaylord at the piano, in Schubert’s 
“Forellenquintett,” Op. 114. 

The Consolidated Amusement Com- 
pany announces that Wyllie Mather, 
secretary, will soon go to New York 
to book concerts by artists contemplat- 
ing Australian or Oriental tours. Ar- 
rangements have been made, it is under- 
stood, for a series of concerts by Anna 
Case in January, and for a return con- 


Vivaldi’s “From the Four Seasons,” both 
by Gasco. 





Dirk Foch Conducts in Budapest 


BuDAPEST, June 2.—The Vienna Con- 
certverein was heard here in concert 
under the baton of Dirk Foch, who made 
his first appearance before a local audi- 
ence in a program which included the 
Tragic Overture of Brahms, the “Pa- 
thetic” Symphony of Tchaikovsky, De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and 
“Chansons d’un Chemineau,” sung by 
Franz Steiner. 





LEWISTON, ME.—Bates College Chapel 
Choir recently sang “The Crucifixion.” 
Participants in the program were Edwin 
L. Goss, singer and choral conductor; 
Cecelia C. C. Goss, organist; Virginia 
Wallace, violinist; Fred A. Clough, bari- 
tone; Vance W. Monroe, Carl Miller and 
Meredith S. Burrill, tenors, and Lionel 
Marcous, bass. 





“A Voice of Exquisite Texture. It Has a Quality Worth Going Some Distance to Hear.” 


—Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore 


MARION ALICE M°SAFEE 


SOPRANO 


| Scores a Veritable Triumph in Her Chicago Recital, May 31, 1925, in Playhouse 


“MISS M’AFEE PRAISED! Yesterday 
afternoon at the Playhouse we witnessed 
one of the most successful debut recitals 
among the younger generation, that of 
Miss Marion McAfee, who owes her excel- 
lent training and polished execution to one 
of Chicago’s best-known pedagogues, Mrs. 
Florence Magnus. I found Miss McAfee 
thoroughly lovely. Her stage manners are 
delightfully natural, winning, simple, one 
might say lovable, and her singing ranks 
high for its quaiities of musical sincerity, 
charm and refinement. The voice is of 
delicate, limpid timbre, especially melodi- 
ous in the half-tints, but always sympa- 
thetic and appealingly young and fresh.” 

Chicago Evening American, Herman Devries. 


“The quality of Miss McAfee’s voice is 
innocence itself, an innocence from most 
bad habits of song, in the first place, and 
from most bad habits of self-consciousness, 
in the second. She is wise and she is 
composed. Ravishing dewiness of tone. 
. . + Cajoling richness—few sopranos 
can bid the angels ‘Take, Oh, Take Me’ 
so prettily as she. So far as the searching 
out of the nature, mood and structure of 
a song is concerned, Miss McAfee is both 
well-bred and infallible. She is a grown 
woman where the sense of her poems is 
concerned, and is a delightful artist.” 








Chicago Daily Journal, Eugene Stinson. 


“Sang with fine understanding of the 
classic style of singing. Her voice has a 
sympathetic quality, especially in its mid- 
dle register. There is also considerable 
flexibility and a timbre which is exquisite. 
Her enunciation is good both in Italian 
and German, and she has a very pleasing 
stage presence.” 


““Miss McAfee sang with good taste and 
showed a voice of pleasing quality, which 
she used well. She has an excellent foun- 
dation. Well sustained tone.” 


Chicago Evening Post, Karleton Hackett. 





Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld. 


hy Fernand de Gueldre 


Photo 
It has a quality worth going some distance to 
—Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore. 


“One of the most promising young singers of the season. A voice of exquisite texture. 


Schumann’s ‘Der Nussbaum’ was a lovely example of good tone and good style.” 


MARION ALICE McAFEE, 1580 Oak Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


University 4227 
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This is the verdict of every musician and 
manager who has seen 


Musical America’s Guide for 1925 


Compiled by 
MILTON WEIL 


The fifth annual issue of this invaluable volume 
contains many new features—including an ex- 
tensive list of names and addresses of Artists 
Available for Professional Engagements and an 
invaluable list of Some Representative Music 
Teachers in the United States. 
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7 vO CALIFORNIA CHOIRS 
HEARD IN JOINT CONCERT 





'[ ng Beach and Pasadena Musicians 


Combine Forces—Clubs Give Pro- 
grams—Pupils Applauded 


LONG BEACH, CAL. June 13.—The 
p sadena Oratorio Society and the choir 
ot the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
L ng Beach, both organizations under 
R bert E. Clark, gave a program in the 
Municipal Auditorium recently. Solo- 
ists were Mrs. R. E. Oliver and Mrs. 
Norman Hassler, sopranos; Dan Grid- 
lev, tenor; Norman Hassler and Robert 
E. Clark, baritones. Accompanists were 


Qpal Edwards and George Mortimer of 
Pasadena and Otto Hirschler, newly ap- 
pointed organist in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Long Beach. 

Musicians appearing before clubs re- 
cently were Ada Potter Wiseman, so- 
prano; Mrs. W. L. Porterfield, contralto, 
and Byral Hays Helck, mezzo-soprano, 
in the Ebell Club; Annie Laurie Daugh- 
erty, soprano, and Louise D’Artell, con- 
tralto, in the Woman’s City Club; Lucy 
E. Wolcott, soprano, and _ Elizabeth 
Merriehaw, contralto, before the Sorop- 
tomist Club; the Brahms Trio, Mrs. 
Wallace Matthie and Harold Wilson, 
tenor, at the Junior Ebell Club; James 
McGarrigle, baritone, before the Engi- 
neers’ Club, and Mrs. E. E. Tincher, 
contralto, at the Exchange Club. 

Joseph Ballantyne presented his pupils 
in a studio recital of “old heart songs” 


recently. Jane Stanley presented piano 
pupils in her studio. Elementary piano 
pupils of Alice Durham were also heard. 
Helen M. Sargent’s advanced piano 
pupils appeared in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Mr. Ballantyne presented ad- 
vanced voice pupils in the Auditorium. 
William Conrad Mills presented Victoria 
Bodorff, contralto, in recital. Ada 
Potter Wiseman’s pupil, Clara Graham, 
soprano, gave a program. Fennell Lor- 
raine, pianist and teacher, presented 
pupils in her studio. Clarence E. Krin- 
bill gave a concert with twenty younger 
and advanced pupils in his studio-hall. 
The assisting artist was Margaret Baird, 
contralto, pupil of Lillian Bowles. 

Kaethe Pieczonka, ’cellist, gave a con- 
cert recently, assisted by Francis Heller, 
ii and Ruby Duncan Hicks, pian- 
ist. 

Mrs. W. T. Moore is the newly elected 
president of the Woman’s Music Study 
Club. Jane Stanley is chairman of the 
program committee. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGs. 


Ninon Romaine Plays New Piano Music 
in Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 16.—Ninon Ro- 
maine gave a piano recital recently be- 


fore the Toledo Rotary Club, which had 
as its guests some thirty members of 
the Rotary Club de Paris. Part of the 
artist’s program was identical with that 
given in Paris in the course of the 
winter season. New works by Eugene 
Goossens, Cecil Cowles and Dent Mow- 
bray were features of the concert. 
HArrRyY L. HEwEs. 
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Libushka Bartusek Will 
Teach Ballet Corps in 
Chicago Musical College 
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Photo by James Wallace Pondelicek 


Libushka 


Bartusek, Dancer 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Libushka Bartusek, 
for four years premiére travestie with 
the Chicago Grand Opera, under Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, has been engaged to 
take charge of dance and ballet instruc- 
tion at the Chicago Musical College, 
commencing with the fall term. 

Mme. Bartusek, after leaving the Chi- 
cago Opera, was starred in the musical 
comedy, “Sunshine,” playing with Rich- 
ard Carle. More recently she _ has 
toured the country with her ballets, ap- 
pearing in musical and vaudeville num- 
bers. She has studied with eminent 
teachers in this and other countries, the 
chief of whom was Francois Ambrosiny, 
ballet master of the Chicago, Paris, 
Brussels and Covent Garden companies. 
As an instructor, Mme. Bartusek has 
been especially successful, having pre- 
sented her advanced students in inter- 
esting ballets for “Robin Hood,” “The 
Bohemian Girl,” “Snow Queen,” “Bar- 
tered Bride,” “Prince Igor,” and “Aida.” 


Frieda Hempel Appears in Mankato 


MANKATO, MINN., June 13.—Many 
visitors from  surronnding districts 
came to Mankato to increase the large 
audience that waited for Frieda Hempel 
on the occasion of her Jenny Lind con- 
cert in the Armory. And auditors were 
as enthusiastic as they were numerous. 
Assisted by Louis P. Fritz, flautist, and 
Coenraad Bos, pianist, Miss Hempel 
sang with a beauty of tone and in a 
style that made her recital memorable. 
Her appearance was arranged by Jessie 
Rice. 

Edward Whitlow Sings in Boston 

BosTon, June 13.—Edward Whitlow, 
baritone, pupil of Florence E. Tibbetts, 
was heard in recital in Haynes Hall, 
Franklin Square House on Tuesday eve- 
ning before a large and appreciative 


audience. Mr. Whitlow displayed a voice 
of excellent quality and wide range. In 


Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera,” he gave a 
classic interpretation of the aria. The 
young artist was equally at ease in songs 
by Handel, Giordano, Carissimi, Franz, 
Haydn, Tosti, Arne, Buck, Test, McGill, 
Smith, Jalowicz, Wilson, Curran and 
Cox. Eleanor R. Young proved a ¢ca- 
pable accompanist. W. J. PARKER. 








YALE PRIZES AWARDED 





Compcescers and Violinists Are Recipients 
of Honors 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 13.—Many 
original compositions were a feature of 
the annual concert given by the stu- 
dents of the Yale School of Music, held 
in Woolsey Hall on June 3. Among 
these was an Overture in B Minor by 
A. I. Coleman, winner of the organ 
prize; a Prelude in F Minor by Kathe- 
rine Hazel Burnham of Clinton, and an 
Overture in E Minor by Helen Joy 
Sleeper. This last work received the 
Steinert prize for the best original com- 
position. 

Two prizes for excellence in violin 
playing were awarded for the first time 
this year. The Louis Felsburg Scholar- 
ship was awarded to Katherine Hazel 
Burnham and the Isadore Troostwyk 
Memorial Prize to Mabel Alice Deegan. 
It was announced that the degree of 
Bachelor of Music will be conferred upon 
twelve students in the School of Music 
at the commencement exercises of Yale 
University. 

Others taking part in the annual con- 
cert were Dorothy G. Hull, A. Iver Cole- 
man, Giovannina M. de Blasis, Frank 
Rascati, Angeline Kelley and Ralph E. 
Linsley. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Officers Are Chosen for Alumni Chorus 
in Flemington, N. J. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., June 13.—A re- 
cent meeting of the Chorus of the 
Alumni elected the following officers: 
Mrs. Barclay S. Fuhrmann, president; 
Inez Post, vice-president; Ruth Weiler, 
secretary; Ruth Case and Sarah Alvater, 
assistant secretaries, and Esther Krinic, 
treasurer. The executive board, repre- 
senting each of the five choirs in the 
Alumni Chorus, was appointed as fol- 
lows: Helen F. Williams, Mrs. Arthur 
Foran, Samuel Bodine, Florence Wells 
and Frank Weiler. The Alumni has 
planned a series of community “sings” 
to be held in the park during the sum- 
mer. These will be alternated with con- 
certs by the Flemington Concert Band. 
Walter Roberts will be the song leader, 
and soloists will be chosen from the 
Chorus of the Alumni. E. V. F. V. 


Cecil Arden to Sing in Colorado 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, has been engaged to open 
the artists’ course of the Colorado 
Springs Musical Club next season. Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
will be heard later in the same course. 
Miss Arden has also been engaged for 
a recital in Jackson, Miss., and for an 
appearance at the Mississippi State Col- 
lege next season, 

All the material in MusicaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Native Works Have Premiéres at Biennial 
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[Continued from page 3] 


the accents and time values given sylla- 
bles (so far as could be noted in the 
projection of the words Tuesday) are 
natural and effective. The opening 
summons of Theudas, “Awake, ye 
sleepers, to the rescue,” is perhaps too 
melodious for a drowning man’s cry for 
help, but one can spare realism for the 
sake of a purely musical effect as attrac- 
tive as is here achieved. 
* * * 


The ballet contains a series of dances 
which should make an attractive suite 
in the concert halls. There is a lan- 
guorous bacchanale of the East, a lively 
Chinese number, a livelier one which 
brings in savages (presumably the in- 
evitable American Indians), and a grace- 
ful waltz which might be whistled up 
and down Broadway if waltzes were as 
popular there now as they were in the 
“Merry Widow” days. Here Mr. Patter- 
son has left no doubt of his ability to 
write a real tune. 

His most notable achievement, how- 
ever, is in the character of the scoring. 
If at times excessive in its employment 
of rich and vigorous effects, it discloses 
a firm hand and no small knowledge 
of the materials with which he has to 
work. Some thinning out might be of 
advantage, and it is possible that if the 
composer had heard this performance he 
would have agreed that a certain ten- 
dency toward surfeit and monotony 
might be obviated if both the voices and 
the instruments could be permitted more 
moments of resposeful quiet between pas- 
sages of agitation and climax. Be this 
as it may, one could only acknowledge 
the tingling beauty of some of the most 
strident effects, none of them surpass- 
ing in seizing power the very striking 
first measures which serve as prepara- 
tion for the rise of the curtain. 

* * * 


“The Echo” proved a very difficult 
opera to produce, not so much with re- 
spect to staging, but in the handling of 
the chorus; and, in a lesser degree, as 
a test of the musicianship of the solo- 
ists. These found the vocal lines 
bristling with thorny intervals and full 
of rhythmic pitfalls. The choral diffi- 
culties were those always attendant on 
off-stage singing. The work abounds 
in retroscena passages, with the choris- 
ters beyond the view of the orchestral 
conductor, necessitating the placing of 
a secondary conductor in the wings. The 
long experience of trained operatic or- 
ganizations is necessary to meet situa- 
tions of this kind satisfactorily, and it 
was only by the most heroic efforts that 
a fair degree of synchronization and 
surety was obtained at the premiére, 
with local singers composing the chorus. 

The staging of the work, while suffi- 
ciently elaborate and quite creditable as 





Young girl, voice student, wishes to 
sublet for the summer months, a small 
furnished studio with piano; close prox- 
imity to Columbus Circle. Must be rea- 
sonable and in refined neighborhood. 
Address R. W. V. H., 921 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Secretary: Young lady 26, college graduate, 
extensive musical education, four years practical ex- 
perience, desires position as secretary. Salary very 
modest. Address M. E. C., in care of MUSICAL 
AMERICA CO., 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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to the setting used, the costumes and 
the lighting effects, inevitably had some 
of the defects inherent on a production 
with limited rehearsals and with tech- 
nical resources that fall short of the 
well-oiled machinery of an opera house. 

To mention but one detail, it would 
seem that the Echo Folk would have been 
a more eerie group if costumed in futuris- 
tic attire of no definite time and place, 
instead of representing a carnival of na- 
tional costumes—Russian, Greek, Hindu, 
Chinese, Dutch, and so on. Here is a 
work to justify the grotesqueries that 
continental opera houses have been em- 
ploying in their efforts to find something 
new in the scenic and costumic art. 
Nothing could be too fantastic or ex- 


treme for its dreamland rout. Phan- 
tasmagoria could run riot. Orgies of 
color could be called into play. Here, 


indeed, would be the place for the color 
organ and its marvels of changing light. 
x * * 


Walter Henry Rothwell as conductor, 
Alexander Oumansky as stage manager 
and William Boyer as choral director co- 
operated to make the performance one 
in which the virtues dwarfed the faults. 
Mr. Rothwell’s work was of a herculean 
nature and he must be signaled out for 
praise beyond all others. With the Port- 
land Symphony reinforced by a number 
of players from California, the orches- 
tra was less a matter of concern than 
the chorus, and in both details Mr. Roth- 
well gave the score something like its 
full due. Unfortunately, however, the 
players were not in a pit, and their pres- 
ence on the level of the main floor some- 
what altered the quality and increased 
the volume of sound, besides obscuring 
the stage for spectators in the first sev- 
eral rows. 

The four principals, all experienced 
members of major operatic organiza- 
tions, met the exactions of their réles 
with a success that bespoke genuine zeal 
in the opera’s behalf. The cast, as al- 
ready recorded in these columns, pre- 
sented Marie Rappold as Acantha, Mar- 
jorie Dodge as Yfel, Forrest Lamont as 
Theudas and Lawrence Tibbett as Cun- 
nan. Their parts were not grateful for 
display of voice and were not easily sung, 
But the two sopranos contrived to give 
appealing quality to their phrases, in 
competition with surges of orchestral 
sound; and there was stirring resonance 
in the voices of both the tenor and the 
baritone. Dramatically all were ade- 
quate in the parts they were called upon 
to create. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that they enunciated with care and 
precision. That few of the words were 
understood was not their fault. The 
effect would have been the same in any 
other tongue. 

The dances were attractively pre- 
sented, and it was fitting that Katherine 
Laidlow, the Portland woman who 
trained the local coryphees, and who also 
danced the waltz duo very prettily with 
Mr. Oumansky, was called upon to share 
in the curtain calls accorded the prin- 
cipals, the conductor, the stage manager 
and the chorus director. 

It is said the opera cost $30,000 to 
mount. It was worth it. The Federation 
of Music Clubs has done nothing better 
than to bring out this work, and the 
Portland residents who financed the pro- 
duction have been of real service to the 
cause of American music. 

Sd * * 


OMEWHAT unfortunately placed as 

a prelude to the music drama, Mr. 
Kelley’s symphonic poem commanded the 
respect even of those who apparently 
were somewhat impatient for the be- 
ginning of the opera. This is Mr. Kel- 
ley’s best orchestral work and it must 
be accorded a high place among Ameri- 
can compositions in this form. 

The program extracted from Poe is 
one which may be compared to “Tod und 
Verklarung” as supplying just the essen- 
tials for the Straussian type of tone- 
poem. It begins with the swooning and 
exhaustion of the victim of the inquisi- 
tion, his return to consciousness and his 
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gropings in the blackened pit, and then, 


after outbursts of despair, leads into 
a tenderly lyrical episode, as the sufferer 
thinks “of what sweet rest there must 
be in the grave.” 

Then comes the horror of the descent 
of the scythe-like pendulum, its glitter- 
ing steel hissing as it draws ever nearer 
in its swing. Lapsing into unconscious- 
ness, the victim hears both the terrible 
instrument of death and the tender song 
of the grave. He escapes the final stroke 
only to find the walls closing upon him 
to force him into the pit below. But 
the crash of trumpets announces his 
rescue, and the French army comes into 
Toledo to the apparently inevitable 
march of the “Marseillaise.” ] 

Mr. Kelley has been faithful to this 
program and has converted its fictional 
incidents into tonal equivalents which 
have a considerable measure of descrip- 
tive detail, yet contrive to remain in- 
herently musical. 

The work has imagination, invention 
and craftsmanship of a worthy order. 
Perhaps the first third of it realizes in 
full the possibilities of the literary pic- 
ture. But thereafter it falls somewhat 
short of depicting or suggesting the 
horror and the terror of the swing of 
the pendulum and of the closing of the 
walls on the tortured man, who can only 
wait and endure in the face of an awful 
death. 

The merciless, monotonous and rhyth- 
mic sweep of the blade is skillfully pre- 
sented by means of broken figures in the 
strings, but here there is a certain mild- 
ness and a want of tensity. A more dras- 
tic treatment of this section seems neces- 
sary to produce in music the horripilat- 
ing effect of Poe’s gripping and lurid 
prose. 

The performance of the work under 
Mr. Kelley’s leadership was a musicianly 
one, though here, too, the listener felt 
a mildness, perhaps reflective of the 
composer’s benign countenance and 
friendly bearing, perhaps not conducive 
to the most vivid and powerful effect the 
work conceivably can be made to yield. 





SAENGER SUMMER SCHOOL 
HAS LARGE ENROLLMENT 


Chicago Term of Seven Weeks Draws 
Students from Many States— 
Scholarships Offered 


CHICAGO, June 13.—The Oscar Saenger 
Summer School will open on Monday in 
its delightful location at 2126 Lincoln 
Park West. Mr. Saenger and his assist- 
ants have been busily engaged for a 
number of days preparing plans for the 
session of seven weeks, from June 15 to 
Aug. 7. 

Applications for the _ scholarships 
were much larger than those of last 
year, students being entered in the com- 
petition from practically every State 
in the United States, and from Canada 
and Mexico. The preliminary examina- 
tions showed splendid material. Mr. 
Saenger offered two scholarships, one for 
male and one for female voice, and also 
scholarships in the opera class for so- 
prano, contralto, tenor, baritone and 
bass. 

There will be recitals every week dur- 
ing the session and at the end of the 
season a production of opera will be 
given by the opera class. 

Mr. Saenger will leave immediately 
after the session for a flying business 
trip to South America. He will return 
to New York about Sept. 21 for the 
opening of the regular season at the 
Saenger Studios there. 


Toti dal Monte Makes Covent Garden 
Debut 


Toti dal Monte, coloratura soprano, 
made her début at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, in a performance of “Lucia,” which 
opened the Italian series in the opera 
season there on the evening of June 15. 
According to a copyright dispatch to the 
New York Times, the singer scored a 
pronounced success, particularly in the 
Mad Scene. 
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Mme. Berta Gardini 


REINER 


Cincinnati’s Foremost 
Vocal Teacher 


Press Comments on Recital 
Given by 
Mme. Reiner’s Pupils: 


Cincinnati Daily Times-Star, 
May 12: 


“At the Conservatory of Music on 
Monday afternoon Mme. Berta Gardini 
Reiner presented her advanced pupils 
in a recital of vocal music. Behind 
this simple announcement lies a fact 
which is of artistic importance to Cin- 
cinnati, where fine music is a cult and 
a_ practice. This recital marks the 
definite establishment in Cincinnati of 
a school for singing, which in another 
form still exists in Europe, the Etelka 
Gerster school of song. 

“A daughter of Mme. Gerster, and 
her pupil, a student also of the school 
established by Mme. Gerster, Mme. 
Reiner possesses not only the great 
vocal method of her distinguished 
mother, but also the authority con- 
cerning musical traditions and the dis- 
criminating taste in music which were 
some of the many elements of great- 
ness in Mme. Etelka Gerster herself. 
So far as results of this method and 
information go the recital spoke of 
them directly. 

“There was in it fine programme 
making, a development of the indi- 
viduality of the singers, a flawless 
manner of voice production, fine 
phraseology. Methods of vocal culture 
in this country hitherto have presented 
a varied standard and not an invar- 
iable success. In her day Mme. Gerster 
was a peerless singing artist: that her 
method of song shall now be estab- 
lished in Cincinnati through Mme. 
Reiner is a positive addition to the 
musical culture of the city. Each and 
every pupil appearing sang extremely 
well. All displayed the Gerster method, 
although in various stages of perfec- 
tion, according to periods of study, for 
art is long. Nor does Mme. Reiner, 
herself a vocalist of note, advance the 
ambition of these young singers un- 
duly, nor assign to their voices music 
beyond their ability to sing.” 

“os 


Cincinnati Enquirer, 
May 12: 


“It was an interesting program, 
quite evidently built by one who knows 
thoroughly the literature of song, ora- 
torio and opera. There was not merely 
a succession of arias and lieder, but a 
variety of grouping that served to give 
variety as well as ensemble experience 
to the young performers. But a mere 
catalogue of the rest of the program 
cannot give an idea of the kind of 
work which the aspiring singers were 
doing or the progress they had made 
in their year’s study. Those who had 
been heard before showed that they 
had not only become more proficient 
in their vocal technique, but had im- 
bibed much in the way of the tradition 
of performance of the works they have 
been studying.”’ 


For Terms Address: 


Secretary to Mme. Reiner 
3818 Winding Way 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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a LTHOUGH Wagner talked in glow- 

ing terms of the illimitable culti- 
vability of the ear, Max Rosen, violinist, 
is convinced that he would have found 
the boundary line if he could have heard 
ever so little of the ultra-modern caco- 
phony. It is very strange, he reflects, 
how quickly the circle revolves in the 
shifting panorama of musical creation! 


“T read the musical criticisms,” says 

Mr. Rosen, “and I cannot help think- 
ing what is the good of it all? Of 
what value is all this talk about dis- 
sonance, digital dexterity, polytonality 
and double stops? Composers of today 
seem to have lost track of the innermost 
quality of music, the expression of the 
soul. Composition is in a deplorable 
state of chaos. 
“It seems as if the only thing that 
mattered today is the physical aspect of 
music. There are no Tristans and 
[soldes in this age of cross-word puzzles. 
Music has become the plaything of ex- 
perimenters who find delight in picking 
off butterfly wings. As one American 
poet said, ‘Music is hung on a rusty 
t nail! Gordian knot on a bellying sail!’ 
Where is the metaphysical, the eternal 
in music?” 

Creation today, Mr. Rosen believes, is 
not the result of an inner urge. In the 
tal same way scientific discovery is tending 
toward purely material gains. ‘“‘When 
art and science shall have collected their 
energies in a constructive manner,” he 
says, “then only will spiritual develop- 
ment come into sight again and the 
world will cease wasting itself upon the 
’ exploitation of things not fundamental. 
Music has gone beyond the point of 
safety and it cannot keep going in the 
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hee same path. It must retrace its steps 
‘ils and find that metaphysical something 
nd ' which was lost with the last of the great 
uct Romantics.” 
in- While Mr. Rosen agrees that the high- 
nd ' est form of maturity is to concentrate 
a one’s best energies upon one thing, he 
ab does not believe that any artist can get 
ka the most out of life by absolutely limit- 
ing himself to one instrument or one art. 
nd “IT love my violin, but there are also 
ol times when I like to forget that there 
- is such a thing as music and art and 
d turn to science and politics. While the 
n- 
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Changing Cycle of Music Will Return 
to Mystic Romance, Says Max Rosen 
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Max Rosen, Violinist 


main part of my life is spent in con- 
templation, I enjoy an occasional gather- 
ing with an intellectual group of men 
and women of all professions and voca- 
tions. It gives breadth to one’s art and 
puts thoughts behind emotions.” 


Thought and the Artist 


_ The amount of thought which a violin- 
ist is capable of pouring into his music 
is the scale by which to measure a real 
musician, Mr. Rosen believes. It is like- 
wise the measure of genius, which the 
violinist believes is a cultivated product 
and not a God-given present. 

“Music is sufficient religion in itself,” 
he says. “I always feel that Paderewski, 
Caruso, Kreisler and all musicians who 
have put themselves body and soul into 
their art are affording themselves and 
their listeners a glimpse of immortality 
and eternity right here on earth. 

“The soul reaches out for more life. 
As Plato says, since life in us is not 
material, it cannot perish; and the de- 
mand for more life and the instinct for 
self-preservation are at the root of this. 
If the intensity of a musician’s art ap- 
proaches the point of reality, almost of 


a sense of perception, he is usually re- 
garded as one of those ‘crazy musicians,’ 
whereas he is merely a musical mystic 
in the same way that religious people 
are mystics. 

_“And so,” Mr. Rosen concludes, “mu- 
sic must be bound up with philosophy 
and religion. Siegfried and Zarathustra 
are one with their great will to power. 
With Kant I believe that all knowledge 
begins in experience, and so I am op- 
timistic about the outcome of the pres- 
ent chaotic situation of music. Ex- 
perience will teach the dabblers that 
there is little satisfaction of permanent 
value to be derived from purely physical 
music. The reaction will inevitably come, 
but it is a slow process, and sometimes 
I feel that I should like to put a bomb 
under it and hasten the return of eternal 
melody!” HELEN M. MILLER. 





Flemington Choir Holds Prize Night 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., June 13.—The 
Children’s Choir School held its annual 
prize night in the Methodist Church re- 
cently, when eighty-one choristers re- 
ceived prizes. The annual soprano con- 
test for grade choristers was held for 
the Rotary prize of $5 each for boy and 
girl singers. Winners were Elizabeth Y. 
Bellis and Lloyd Pinder. A solo was 
played by the organist, George Krauer. 

E. V. F. V. 





Clubs in Honolulu Give Musicales 


HONOLULU, May 28.—The Morning 
Music Club closed its season with a mu- 
sicale in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clif- 


ford Braly. Those taking part were 
Mrs. David Lee, Mrs. David Crawford, 
Katherine Knight, Elsa Cross, Sarah 
Braly and Mrs. Walter Wilson. Officers 
were elected as follows: president, Mrs. 
L. Tenney Peck; vice-president, Mrs. 
Kenneth Barnes; treasurer, Rebecca 


Burgner; secretary, Mrs. Frank C, 
Atherton; assistant secretary, Roxana 
Weihe. The Allied Arts Club of Hono- 
lulu gave a musicale recently in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Basler. 
Those participating were Mrs. Ralph 
Woolley, Mrs. Ralph Fishbourne, Roxana 
Weihe, James A. Wilder, Sylvia Sinding, 
Elsa Cross, Twigg Smith, Dominic Moro, 
Hector McEntee and Mrs. Carl Basler. 
MARGARET GESSLER. 


Huberman Plays in Vienna 


VIENNA, May 29.—Among the num- 
bers of interest given at the last con- 
cert of Bronislaw Huberman, at the 
grand Konzerthaussaal on May 26, were 
Brahms Concerto for Violin and ’Cello; 
violin concerto by Beethoven; Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Sérénade Melancolique” and Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj’s “Preislied.” The accom- 
panying orchestra was under the baton 
of Dirk Foch. Alexander Schuster, 
1 ’cellist, was the assisting so- 
oist. 





Marvine Maazel Will Tour Europe 


Los ANGELES, June 13.—Marvine 
Maazel, the young Russian pianist who 
appeared as soloist with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra last season, left 
recently for New York en route to 
Europe to inaugurate a concert tour that 
will carry him into practically every 
country there during the course of the 
next three years. A recital in Holland 
in the fall will be followed by concerts 
in France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Scandanavia and Russia. 

Lima, OnI0.—Dorothy Kleinberger 
Pettler, violinist, played for the Etude 
Study Club at a recent session. Mrs. J. 
Robb Meily was leader; and Mrs. J. E. 
Dexter and Blanche Einicle were heard 
in piano and vocal solos. 
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Dresdner Nachrichten, Dresden. 

A conspicuous pianistic talent is that of Mona 
Bates, the young Canadian who gave her first 
concert at Dresden. This first appearance will 
certainly not be her last; every indication, in 
fact, points that hers is a pianistic talent which 
will make the world take notice. Her appear- 
ance is charming in its maidenly delicacy; and 
yet her hands give proof of astounding phys- 
ical power. Her technic is highly daveleset 
and equal to the most exacting tasks; her 
deeply musical personality is at once apparent. 


Bohemia. 

Mona Bates is a pianist of very fine qual- 
ities who combines great strength of touch 
with a dazzling virtuosity and feels at home 
in music of all periods. Scarlatti’s Sonata and two 
Gluck compositions opened the very rich program. Then the 
pianist played the Moonlight Sonata with poetic 
repose in the first part and great passion in 
the last movement. Schumann’s “Kinderszen- 
en,”’ which followed, was rich in tone color. 

The artist then showed herself fully at home in the com- 
positions by Dohnanyi, Liadow, Scriabine and Liezt. The 
audience accorded the visitor unstinted ap- 
plause. 


Hungary. Hirlap. 

Made a deep impression with her musical and artistic play- 
ing. 
Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten, Dresden. 

She played with a dexterity which compelled 
admiration. 


Dresdner Anzeiger. 
Mona Bates is a young lady with a striking 
talent for virtuosity. 


Deutschusterreichische Tageszeitung, Vienna. 

We were at once captivated by the exquisitely 
sensitive toueh, which is capable of manifold 
shading. Romantic music like Chopin and Schumann 
suits her particularly well, which is accounted for 
in no small measure by the virtues of her touch. Her 
technical maturity permits this young pianist 
to abandon herself completely to musical ex- 
pression, thus her work was eminently satisfactory from 
an interpretative viewpoint as well. Numerous encores 
provided a welcome extension of the program. 


Steinway Piano 


Der Tag, Vienna. 

Mona Bates is a pianist who deserves the 
adjective ‘“first-class.””’ She played with the 
technic of a virtuoso and with deeply-felt in- 
terpretation. 


Oesterreichische Sonntagszeitung, Vienna. 

Mona Bates is a very talented young pianist. 
Her beantiful touch is but one of her excellent 
qualities. She had great success and was com- 
pelled to play many encores. 


Prager Tagblatt, Prague. 
Her virtues were quickly recognized and re- 


warded by rousing applause. 


Neue Freie Presse, Vienna. 

The young Canadian pianist, Mona Bates, is 
particularly at home in music of the romantic 
school, From Schumann’s “Kinderszenen” she 
drew all the poetry and showed technical 
finish as well in pieces of Liadow and Liszt. 


Sdchsische Staatszeitung, Dresden. 

The pianist showed herself to be a most taste- 
ful interpreter of art, as well as thoroughly 
equipped in technicality. 

That she feels quite at home in classic and 
romantic music was conclusively proven by her 
rendering of the Moonlight Sonata and of the 
‘‘Kinderszenen.” She left a most favorable 


impression. 


Dresden. 

Mona Bates, the pianist, played a giant program. 
The Liszi Rhapsody was played with appropriate 
fire. Her trill technic is exceedingly clear. 

She had an opportunity to show her talent from 
many sides. She possesses temperament. Her 
technic is dazzling. She knows no difficulties. 
She fully conveys the poetic meaning of her 
pieces as well as combines all the elements 
required to hold the interest of the public for 
an entire evening. 

To everything which we were given to hear— 
we listened with great pleasure: with the un- 
alloyed joy infallibly created by the work of a 
genuine talent. 
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NEW YORK’S MUSIC WEEK CAMPAIGN 


HE campaign recently opened by the New 

York Music Week Association, under the di- 
rectorship of Isabel Lowden, to realize $100,000 
to carry on its work, brings forcibly to the minds 
of those who have observed the steady growth of 
this movement the realization that this has been 
possible only through devoted labors and a con- 
siderable financial support. 

In order to carry on the annual series of music 
contests in voice and instruments, to which any 
child in the forty-eight school districts of Greater 
New York is eligible, it is necessary to spend 
each year—according to the statement of the 
Music Week Association authorities—an average 
sum of $2,000 for each district. 

Heretofore, the committee states, the work has 
been promoted by the private generosity of sev- 
eral liberal patrons. But the time has now come 
for it to be supported by the general public. The 
movement is one that has pronounced educational 
factors, and as such merits the support of all who 
believe that a large class of the people has not 
enough opportunities for the practise of music. 

Although work is carried on throughout most 
of the year, among those who need the aid and 
encouragement of the organization, the contests 
are the most important and spectacular of its ef- 
forts. It is estimated that about 10,000 young 
musicians have been brought into participation in 
the second year in which the city-wide competi- 
tions have been conducted in New York. 

The example of a number of noted artists who 
have lent their time and interest to the movement 
is worthy of emulation by others. Among those 
who gave their services as judges for the final 
interborough contests this year were Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Leopold Godowsky, Leopold Auer, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, Franz Kneisel, 
Ernest Hutcheson and Harold Bauer. 
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Other well-known musicians have lent indorse- 
ment to the movement. Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
wrote that “the idea of the music contests in 
America seems to me a very beautiful and very 
practical one. Especially do I approve of the 
endeavor to create and develop musical taste 
among the youth of the country, for youth is al- 
ways impressionable, and impressions received 
when one is young are the ones that are most 
durable.” 

Mr. Auer believes that the child making his own 
music is one of the most hopeful signs of art 
progress, for “there is great promise for the mes- 
sage which music has to give in every little boy 
and girl who finds music in his own fingers.” 
Similarly Willem Mengelberg indorsed the move- 
ment with the words: “Music Week brings to 
New York more music of a kind that every city 
needs. It brings the music of the amateur.” 


Such contest activity, it is contended, not 
only encourages the child, but educates parents 
and families. For the majority of those who com- 
pose the audiences at the district, borough and 
interborough competitions, might otherwise never 
go to concerts. The children’s pride in their 
music and their pleasure at intimacy with the 
classics of the art are, finally, the most valuable 
inspiration which they can receive. The few dol- 
lars necessary to secure this spiritual boon for 
the young will be well expended. 


AMERICAN WORKS AND MUSIC CLUBS 


T seems especially fitting that, in a year in 

which the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has announced an intensive movement to 
aid the young American artist, several native 
works have been sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the 1900 member clubs 
of which held their Biennial in Portland, Ore., a 
few days ago. 

The subject of American opera is one closely 
linked up with the hopes of a large proportion 
of our musicians. The recent first performance, 
under the auspices of the latter body, of Frank 
Patterson’s one-act symbolic music-drama, “The 
Echo,” at Portland, marks a step on the road to 
their realization. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs has 
been unusually liberal in the matter of prizes to 
reward our composers. This is evident when it 
is recalled that within ten years this organiza- 
tion gave $22,700 in such awards. This record 
is one that might shame several highly endowed 
agencies, whereas in this instance the money was 
in most cases raised by the earnest labors of 
the public-spirited members of the Federation. 


The award this year of the first symphonic 
prize offered by the Federation to Edgar Stillman 
Kelley for his work, “The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
subsequently performed at Portland, is the latest 
of a notable list of such gladdening activities. The 
award four years ago of $5,000 to Paolo Gallico for 
his oratorio “The Apocalypse,” and the perform- 
ance of his work at the Tri-Cities Biennial, brought 
forward an exceedingly meritorious work, which 
had a subsequent performance in New York. Two 
years ago a $400 prize contest for a text portraying 
the progress of native music was won by Robert 
F. Allen, with his libretto, “Pan in America.” 
The $600 prize for a setting was awarded to Carl 
Venth. Though the prizes in this instance were 
not large, the production of the pageant at the 
Asheville Biennial cost the Federation, it is re- 
ported, about $3,500. 


These generous endeavors do not by any means 
exhaust the good work being carried on by the 
Federation. The young artists’ contests have 
served to set the stamp of approval upon—and 
incidentally to launch on concert careers—a num- 
ber of promising young musicians. 
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TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


EADERS who wish MUSICAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Sub- 
scription Department of change of address 
as soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to affect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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Trio of Notables Makes Records Despite Heat 


Early summer is the ideal time for making record 
perhaps, as artists then enjoy greater leisure than 
the crowded mid-season. The recent pranks of th 
weather man, however, laid a severe burden upon thre: 
well-known artists who were engaged in this pastim 
at the Victor Talking Machine Company’s laboratories 
in Camden, N. J. Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, is shown in the center of the little group, who 
sought to forget heat in conversation, and her colla: 
less confréres are Paul Whiteman, conductor (right) 
and Mischa Elman, violinist. 

Lapham—Agnes Lapham, the children’s pianist, en 
joys telling this story. One day she had been playing 
the brilliant ending of a Moszkowski waltz several! 
times in succession. Stopping suddenly, she heard, in a 
loud voice beneath her open window: “It ain’t a pian 
ola; it’s a lady!” 

Pouishnoff—During Leff Pouishnoff’s recent visit to 
Paris, the pianist found time to visit spots of musical 
interest rarely seen by the casual sight-seeing tourist. 
He spent hours at Pére Lachése, the celebrated resting 
place of Chopin, and at spots associated with the lives 
of other celebrities. Mr. Pouishnoff’s hobby is to fre- 
quent forgotten corners which erstwhile housed the 
musical great. A favorite spot of the artist is the 
backyard of the house where Liszt resided, composed, 
and played for a number of years in the French capital. 


Haskil—The honor of hobnobbing with various mem- 
bers of royalty has been given in unusual measure to 
Clara Haskil. The young pianist, who has played by 
special invitation at the Court of Carmen Sylva and for 
the present Queen Marie of Rumania, recently was a 
soloist with the orchestra at Brussels. After her per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s Concerto, the Queen of 
Belgium was so much impressed that she called Miss 
Haskil to her box and warmly congratulated her. Miss 
Haskil has been recently touring Belgium and Switz- 
erland, and in November will return to New York for 
her second American tour. 

Méré—If the play’s the thing, the audience almost 
always is guite an important factor also in the suc- 
cess of a public appearance. Yolanda Mér%, pianist, has 
formed a theory for the “psychology,” or mental proc- 
esses, of listeners at concerts. “Playing for an audi- 
ence and performing alone or for a few friends are 
entirely a different matter,” she says. “There certainly 
is some sort of a spiritual contact between player and 
audience, and on its existence or non-existence much 
depends. Audiences have collective characters, as well 
as individuals do. One feels as soon as one comes on 
the stage just how they will react, and it is only by 
years of experience that one is able to make the right 
adjustment. It is what the actor calls ‘getting across,’ 
and it would be difficult to find a better term for it.” 

Szigeti—Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, who 
will make a first American tour next season, has just 
introduced Eugene Ysaye’s Sonata for violin alone, 
which is dedicated to him. The following letter from 
Ysaye came to Mr. Szigeti a few weeks ago: “I am very 
proud that you found my Sonata worthy and that you 
like it sufficiently to give it the support of your genia! 
talent. Thanks to such an invaluable sponsoring, the 
work is sure of attracting the attention of artists. 
Thank you, my very dear friend, you rejoice the heart 
of the old ‘minstrel,’ and he will always be filled with 
the deepest gratitude toward you.” The programs to 
be given by Mr. Szigeti contain, besides the standard 
works of the violin literature, compositions by Proko- 
kieff, Ernest Bloch, J. Templeton Strong, Jean Wiener, 
Fauré, Ysaye, Busoni and others. 

Enesco—Before sailing for Europe recently, Georges 
Enesco, composer and violinist, returned from his first 
visit to the Pacific Coast full of enthusiasm for the 
scenic marvels of the West. The mountains of Oregon, 
he says, remind him of the Carpathian Mountains of 
his own Rumania. His reception was enthusiastic in 
the ten cities which he visited. In Los Angeles he was 
elected honorary member of the Flute Club. He made 
speeches in English at various clubs, and stated that 
he was astonished at his own eloquence in a language 
so remote from his own! In Paris this month, Mr. 
Enesco was scheduled to take part in a commemoration 
concert in memory ot Gabriel Fauré. After appearing 
in London, he will return to the hills of Sinaia, where 
he has built a bungalow, and in seclusion will continue 
the scoring of his opera, “Oedipus.” Mr. Enesco will 
return for his fourth consecutive American tour next 
January. 
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ount and Counterpoint 
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Travels with a Phonograph 
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eS) I isn’t every phonograph that travels hundreds of miles, though 
a disk lent to the neighbors is as good as one dispatched to the 
Recently one of these instruments which had been car- 
ried by an expedition party through the African bush was 
returned to the head offices of a London company, according 
to the Australian Music News. 


Barring one of the doors of 


the cabinet, which was lost in a railway bump in France, and all of the 
records—distributed among the sands of Zanzibar—the producer of sound 


was brought back in in toto as an interesting memento. 


it’s hard to throttle a Thrushola. 

“The natives,” according to the leader 
of the expedition, “called the phonograph 
‘The Little Man in a Box.’ The news 
of the wonderful ‘box that talked’ had 
always gone on before us, and the old 
headsmen would come out and ask us 
to put it on. 

“One of these gentlemen, a member 
of the Wakonongo tribe, was so very 
keen that he brought with him a jar 
of native beer, made from corn, in order 
that the Little Man in the Box might 
have a drink . Ps 


oe ae vi 
< 


Crit:cism in the Tropics 
RY the musical preferences of the 
bushmen were worthy of note. 
“Kreisler was an_ instrumentalist 
whom they seemed to appreciate,” he 
says, “and that because it was a stringed 
instrument which they could understand, 
for all their own instruments are 

stringed. 

“But Caruso was their favorite. It 
did not bring the house down, because 
there never was any house, but it did 
make the bush shake, especially if it was 
a number from ‘Pagliacci,’ of which 
every tribe in that part of Africa is 
very fond.” 
light on opera fans.) 

“They used to laugh heartily at him, 
regarding him as a supremely comic 
singer. 

“On the other hand, when we put on 
something which we thought funnv they 
all got solemn. For example, they re- 
mained perfectly sad upon hearing 


Harry Lauder.” 
* * ca 


A Lucrative Offer 


T= bids received for the wonderful 
- box were very high. 


Says the expedition chief: “One man 
in Zanzibar said that he would give us 


(This is an instructive side- ~ 


Which proves that 





twenty pounds for it as it stood, and in 
the bush some weeks earlier an old Wa- 
bungo headsman went several better. He 
offered us a bullock for it, with one dusky 
daughter thrown in!” 
* + 2 
Royalty Belated 
WE are gratified to learn that a popu- 
lar Mohawk baritone, who left New 
York this spring to go to Europe to 
fulfill engagements, “has become the 
idol of the drawing rooms in London,” 
and that he “is in constant demand for 
the big private house entertainments, in 
which he erects his wigwam and sings 
his fascinating Indian program.” 
Last week, it seems, “he appeared at 
Lady Fitzgerald’s Bute House, at which 
Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles were 
present, together with many others of 
the nobility.” Princess Mary had an- 
nounced her intention of leaving at ten 
o’clock, we learn with no little amaze- 
ment, “but she stayed, however, until 
after twelve, in order to hear all of the 


program... 
P. S.—Might not this be headed “War 
Whoops Thrill Viscountess”? 


x *« * 
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The Manager’s Version 
HIS, it is suggested, is how the text 
of “Home, Sweet Home” looks to the 
manager of a popular prima donna’s 
world-wide tour: 
’Mid plea$ure$ and palace$, 
Though we may roam. 


Be it ever $o humble, 
There’$ no place like home. 


es + * 
A Matter of Taste 


IDN’T the singer look sweet?” 
Yes; but all her top notes were 


E. W. B. 


sour! 
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Répertoire for Beginners 


Question Box Editor: 

How many pieces does a young pianist 
need to have in his répertoire before 
attempting to play in public? How 
should these be divided, roughly speak- 
ing, in regard to the number of con- 
certos, chamber-music works and _ so 
forth? G. J. 

Philadelphia, June 13, 1925. 

It would seem that the quality of a 
pianist’s playing was of greater im- 
portance than the size of his répertoire. 
A list of ten or twenty pieces, provided 
that the playing of them was above re- 
proach, would be enough to begin house- 
keeping on, so to speak, if the pianist 
constantly increases the number. A de- 
butant would hardly be called upon to 
play a concerto but it might be as well 
to have memorized one or two of the 
standard works in this form. Chamber- 
music works could wait till later. 

7 9 9 


Marking Accidentals 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it necessary to mark accidentals in 
every case? G. F. C. 
Tacoma, Wash., June 9, 1925. 


You do not put your question very 
clearly. The rule, however, for acci- 
dentals is that they must be marked in 
each case when they occur on different 
scale degrees in the same measure and 
if the first note in the succeeding meas- 
use is identical with the one previously 
affected. 

T=<s © 
Negro Songs 
Question Box Editor: 

Were the melodies of Stephen Foster’s 
plantation songs original or adapted 
from Negro sources? Please give a 
short list of authentic Negro songs avail- 
able for drawing-room use. N.C. M. 

Montreal, June 12, 1925. 


Foster’s songs were all original with 
him and he generally wrote the words 
as well as the music. There are numer- 
ous Negro spirituals and secular songs 

ublished. Some of the best are “Some 
o’ Dese Days,” “Listen to the Lambs,” 
“Swing a-Low Sweet Chariot,” “Rocka 
ma Soul in de Bosom ob Abraham.” 
Almost any publisher will be glad to 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
[t stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


109 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisviile, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


W. Va.; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


send you a list of these songs, which are 
very popular on concert programs at 


present. 
a, 3% 


Winning Success 


Question Box Editor: 

I have noticed from time to time in 
the columns of MUSICAL AMERICA items 
about singers who have become well- 
known and I am writing to ask you how 
a young man having had five or more 
years of vocal training can make him- 
self known in the city in which he lives. 

ie. Bx Se 

Hartford, Conn., June 13, 1925. 


The two great factors in achieving 
fame in music are intrinsic merit and 
clever advertisement. In the case of a 
great musical gift the advertising end 
may take care of itself, and conversely 


(alas!) ingenious advertisement may 
make a career for an artist of indifferent 
ability. It would seem as though a man 
who has studied for five years, even if 
his ability is only average, should have 
made some sort of place for himself in 
his community. Many flourishing careers 
have begun in church choirs, so if you 
have not a choir position, you might try 
for one as a starter. Local concerts and 
amateur operatic performances are also 
not to be despised as stepping-stones to 


fame. 
? ? ? 


**Moorish Rhapsody” 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the composer of an 
orchestral piece entitled “Moorish Rhap- 
sody?” B. K. G. 

New York City, June 13, 1925. 

Engelbert Humperdinck. 


——> 
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ERRY AVERILL, baritone and sing- 

ing teacher, was born in New Haven, 
Conn., in 1862, and received his general 
education in the 
public schools of 
Jackson, Mich., 
where his family 
moved when he 
was five years 
old. As a boy 
Mr. Averill 
studied piano, 
organ and ’cello 
under C. B. 
Schoefflerin 
Jackson, and at 
sixteen was solo 
‘cellist in a local 
orchestra and or- 
ganist of the 
C ong regational 
Church. In 1882 
Mr. Averill came 
to New York, 
where he studied under Courtney and 
Belari, among others, for about five 
years. Concerts and church appear- 
ances followed, and then Mr. Averill 





Photo by Rockwood, Jr. 
Perry Averill 


went to Europe, where he studied ora- 
torio with Randegger in London and 
French diction and dramatic art under 
Leon Jancey in Paris, appearing in con- 
certs in London in the summer and New 
York in the winter seasons. In New 
York Mr. Averill studied German lieder 
and prepared operatic réles under Frank 
Van der Stucken. About 1890 he be- 
came leading baritone of the Hinricks 
Grand Opera Company, singing leading 
réles in fifteen operas and appearing in 
the Eastern States for about four years. 
More recently he devoted his time to con- 
cert work, and for the last fifteen years 
he has given his attention exclusively 
to teaching. Among Mr. Averill’s more 
important church engagements were 
nine years at All Souls Church, six years 
at the Madison Avenue Reformed Church 
and two years at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. Mr. Averill has been instru- 
mental in the success of many well- 
known concert and operatic singers. He 
is director of the vocal department at 
the Ossining School for Girls, Ossining, 
N. Y. He makes his home at present 
in New York City. 
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HOW GREAT ARTISTS 
SWAY PUBLIC TASTE 


“Peril of Performer” Is Title 
of Analysis by London 
Critic 
LONDON, June 6.—Writing on “The 
Peril of the Performer” in the Musical 
News and Herald, Eric Blom discusses 
the influence which famous artists ex- 
ert on public taste, and says in part: 
“When Paderewski played that mon- 


strosity of a pot-pourri, the ‘Don Juan’ 


Fantasia, at the Albert Hall, the stun- 
ning virtuosity and stupefying sincerity 
of his performance almost convinced one 
that Liszt must have been right in his 
diabolical extravagance and Mozart 
wrong in his divine simplicity. 

“The devastating effect of this enticing 
interpretative casuistry on one’s aes- 
thetic morality provided much food for 
thought. Is the music really nothing, 
we reflected, and the rendering every- 
thing? While the spell was on us, it was 
scarcely possible to escape that impres- 
sion; only in the clear, cool air outside 
and the comparative calm of London’s 
traffic did we come to our sense and 
grow aware how insidious a propagandist 
an absolutely great performer may be, 
if he chooses to be superbly eloquent on 
behalf of an unworthy work. 

“He had become, quite unconsciously, 
a menace to public taste in a way that 
a less complete artist could not, even if 
he would. The minor performer, by 
singing or playing inferior music, will 
at once give its weakness away; but the 
truly great interpreter has the unhappy 
faculty of turning it, by some mysterious 
alchemy in which his personality becomes 
the dominant ingredient, into a glitter- 
ing matter which, though it be not gold, 
has so deceptively the appearance of gold 
that it enforces undisputed currency. 
At any rate, it will serve the artist to 
purchase public favor, and he need not 
be disquieted by the thought that it will 
afterward turn out to be spurious. 

“It is quite definitely not the famous 
performers, who, on an average estimate, 
do the greatest amount of good to music. 
They lull such critical judgment as the 
public possesses, sometimes by the magic 
of their renderings, but often by the 
lure of their names alone. The small 
and comparatively unknown artist. on 
the other hand, provokes criticism of his 
performance and penetration into the 
things he performs. 

“A trashy piece of work, which a 
world-renowned soloist may present with 
impunity or even with profit, will leave 
the audience of ever so good an upstart 
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cold, while a great work is often more 
satisfying to the pure musician in the 
latter’s hands, because the interpreter’s 
personality does not obtrude itself un- 
duly. 

“The concert-goer is not so devoid of 
taste and good sense as is commonly sup- 
posed; but he is deficient in self-confi- 
dence when it comes to pitting his judg- 
ment against that of a musician of uni- 
versal fame. Ready to submit to any- 
thing in the nature of an official sanc- 
tion, he leaves it to some personality with 
a great name or to some respectable in- 
stitution to lay down the law for him. 

“A performer whose name counts— 
deservedly or otherwise—has an almost 
hypnotic influence on his hearers, by vir- 
tue of which he may bring them to their 
knees before a pure masterpiece, but 
which he may also use to fob them off 
with pretentious trumpery. It will be 
a long time before the great public 
realizes that there is no more wisdom 
in judging a work by the reputation of 
its interpreter than there is in measuring 
a woman’s virtue by the prominence or 
obscurity into which she is thrust by 
her husband’s social position.” 


BUSH STUDENTS HEARD 








Commencement Recitals in Chicago Fill 
Schedule for Week 


CHICAGO, June 13.—The current week 
has been devoted at Bush Conservatory 
to commencement recitals. 

On Monday evening Al Wallace, Aili 
Karjalainen, Pauline Boyd, Lucille 
Goetze, Marjorie Miller, Joseph Mi- 
chalek, Ruth Reid, Jeannette Gadski, 
Marie Carley, Rudolph Schwartz, Fa- 
yette Weidenhofer, Abe Schultz, Eugene 
Wallenius and Gerald Glidden were the 
soloists. 


Gunhild Esbjorn, Edna _ Corlette, 
Edgar Kerr, Frances Smith, Roberta 
Van Gilder, Marie Carley, Lawrence 
Veit, John Weatherholt, Lottie B. 


Clough, Emmons C. Carlson, Ira Schroe- 
der, Marjorie Bullamore, Mrs. William 
DeWindt and Elizabeth Seither were 
heard on Tuesday. 

The recitalists on Wednesday’s pro- 


gram were Leonore Herbst, George 
Johnson, Marjorie Barton, Frank 
Brusek, Angela Wienzerl, Helen 


Gloeckle, Pauline Toedtman, Guy Hague, 
Margaret Conrad, Florence Newman and 
Keith Holton. 

Thursday’s program was sung and 
played by Florence Steele, Florence 
Ruden, Blanche Loper, Ruth Metcalfe, 
Edwin Schultz, Margaret Schmitt, 
George Weber, Beulah Van Epps and 
Mary Nelson Walker. 

Robert Sanders, John Minnema, Edith 
Johnson, Bernard Helfrich, Charlotte 
Simons, Ruth Mover, Robert Quick, Alan 
Irwin, Helen Pratt and Magdalena 
Manchek were heard last night in the 
concluding program. 

The department of dancing gave a 
very entertaining program in Kimball 
Hall on June 4, when a fantastic playlet, 
“In the Realm of Time,” written by Cora 
Spicer Neal, director of the department, 
was danced by talented pupils. 





CHIcAGO.—F lorence Trumbull, pianist, 
will hold master classes during June 
and July at her studios. Courses 
for both pianists and teachers will be 
given. Miss Trumbull was for several 
years assistant to Theodore Leschetitzky. 

















Contralto 
‘‘A volume of tone that was gratifying in its fullness and en- 
thusiasm.’’ —New York World. 
‘‘Miss Divine possesses a voice of great strength and beauty, and 
every note is perfect in clearness and certainty.”’ 
—Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 


Available for Recital-Oratorio 
Address 300 West 106th St., New York 




















GRAND RAPIDS CHARITIES 
BENEFIT BY “THE MIKADO” 





Local Choruses Assist Opera Perform- 
ance—Studio Recitals Are Heard 
with Pleasure 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., June 13.—At 
the Majestic Theater on May 25 and 26 
“The Mikado” was presented by a cast 
representing the Schubert Club, Francis 
Campbell, leader, assisted by the St. 
Cecilia Chorus for Women and the Schu- 
mann’s Women’s Chorus, under Reese 


Veach. The soloists included Mrs. J. A. 
Michaelson, Mrs. Loren Staples, Edna 
Ten Broeck, Katherine Strong-Gude- 
kunst, Arthur Vogelsang, Fred A. Caro, 
W. J. Fenton, Randolph Currie and 
Claud E. Bashore. The augmented 
Majestic Theater Orchestra was con- 
ducted by Fred Wurzburg; the chorus 
was in the hands of Francis Campbell, 
and the stage direction was done by 
Arthur Vogelsang. The proceeds went 
to the Babies’ Welfare Guild and Golden 
Rule Society. 

The Germania Male Chorus, under 
William Van Gemert, assisted by the 
Grand Rapids Boy Scout Band of seventy 
pieces, under H. Torrey, and a sym- 
phonic orchestra, Orris Bonney conduc- 
tor, gave an interesting program at the 
Armory for the benefit of the Armory 
Extension Fund recently. 

Under the auspices of the Mary Cath- 
erine Guild of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 
Loretta Degnan, contralto, assisted by 
Daniel McKenna, flutist, gave a recital 
in the St. Cecilia Building. 

The same hall was the scene of a re- 
cent musicale given by pupils of Mrs. 
George E. Rogers, teacher of piano, as- 
sisted by Grace Parhurst, soprano. 
Another pupils’ recital was that by stu- 
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dents of Arthur Andresch in his studio. 
Compositions by MacDowell, Walter Ni. 
mann, Leschetizky, Wagner-Schuett, [| e- 


vitzki; Schuett, Druenfeldt, Burleiy)h 
and Bohn were played, fifteen pup |s 
participating. 


Junior students of the departments >{ 
piano, violin and expression of the Gra: 
Rapids Conservatory gave a progre 
in the St. Cecilia Building. Bertha Seke ||, 
Julia Krapp and Muriel B. Bradley were 
in charge. Lucile Schaafsma also pie- 
sented a group of piano pupils in recit:.|. 

Noreen Neyman, harpist, played sev- 
eral numbers on the program of the 
State Convention of the Catholic Daugi- 
ters of America in the Knights of Colum. 
bus Hall, Masonic Temple. 

Verne R. Stilwell, organist of Grave 
Episcopal Church, gave a recital in thie 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, 
May 25. 

The Catholic High School Orchestr:, 

Nathan Levitte, leader, gave its fourth 
annual concert in the St. Cecilia Audi- 
torium. 
‘On the graduation program of the 
Grand Rapids Conservatory, in the St. 
Cecilia Building, Julia Krapp, pupil of 
Oscar Cress, pianist; Hattie Platt, 
reader, pupil of Muriel Beebe Bradley, 
and Esther Reasoner, soprano, pupil of 
G. A. Murphy, appeared. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of Sacred Heart 
College and Academy, Marywood, won 
first prize in Class B in the State music 
contest, held in Mount Pleasant, and 
was awarded a silver loving cup. The 
club took premier honors in ghe district 
meet held in Kalamazoo. 

VIOLA CRAW PARCELLE. 





Cuicaco.—Carl Craven, tenor, has 
been engaged for a recital at the Su- 
perior State Normal School, Superior, 
Wis., July 10. Mr. Craven sang in re- 
cital at the Illinois Music Teachers’ Con- 
vention, Streator, Ill., recently. 
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“DAISY JEAN 


Wins unanimous favor 
in her unique and delightful programs of 
‘cello, and songs at the harp 


JEAN WISWELL 
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Concert Management 


Mollie Croucher 
1425 Broadway 
New York 





GRACE YEAGER 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
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VINNEAPOLIS HOLDS 
NORSE CENTENNIAL 


‘resident Coolidge Speaks to 
Audience—Musical Events 
Included 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 13.—Over 
15,000 Noresmen gathered here for the 
opening of the Centennial Festival on 
June 6, when thirty-six bygdelags held 
their reunions. The Centennial com- 
memorates the 100th anniversary of the 
sailing of the sloop Restaurationen which 
brought the first organized group of 
Norse colonists to the United States in 
1825. 

Each lag is composed of descendants 
of early northern settlers of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and other Middle Western States. 
The opening dav brought speeches, solos, 
readings, receptions and concerts, all 
under the ausupices of S. H. Holstad, 
chairman of the “Mayflower of the 
North” Centennial, as it has been called. 

President Coolidge arrived on the sec- 
ond day and paid tribute to the Norse- 
men who have aided so diligently in the 
artistic and industrial progress of the 
country. Approximately 250,000 persons 
were present to hear him speak. Tab- 
leaux with musical accompaniment fol- 
lowed, depicting the advent of Leif Eric- 
son and the Vikings. The Norwegian 
national anthem, sung by the entire audi- 
ence, was one of the most thrilling events 
of the Festival. 

The Odin Club Male Chorus gave a 
concert on the Donaldson Balcony on 
June 8, under the direction of Prof. 
George G. Hullgren. The program con- 
sisted of both American and Norse music, 
including Grieg, Svendsen, Kjerulf and 
others. A similar concert was also given 
in the Hinnodrome. 

Among the many visiting organiza- 
tions was the United States Marine 
Band, which gave several concerts under 
the direction of William H. Santelman 
during the Centennial. Music of Nor- 
draak, Sinding and others was heard 
among the individual smaller events of 
the Festival which included also a trib- 
ute to Ole Bull, violinist of the nineteenth 
century, who exerted great influence 
upon the musical development of the 
Middle Western States, all of which were 
well represented in the Centennial. 








Leman Conducts Frankford Symphony 


The orchestra of the Frankford Sym- 
phony Society, J. W. F. Leman conduc- 
tor, recently gave the spring concert of 
its seventeenth season in the Frankford 
High School. Mr. Leman, who suc- 
ceeded the late Hedda Van den Beemt, 
is likewise conductor of the Women’s 
Symphony of Philadelphia. Several of 
the numbers given, the most interesting 
of which was Henry Hadley’s “Sil- 
houettes” Suite, were interpreted by 
Sara Ferris and Katharine Rambo, 
dancers. Other attractions included an 
excerpt from Verdi’s “Ernani,” given by 
a chorus of twenty voices, a Brahms 
“Hungarian” Dance and the third move- 
ment of Dvorak’s G Major Symphony. 





Pittsburgh Continues Activities. 


PITTSBURGH, June 13.—Charles Hein- 
roth continues his free Saturday eve- 
ning and Sunday afternoon organ re- 
citals, and Caspar P. Koch gives regular 
free organ recitals in the two Carnegie 
Halls. The Art Society of Pittsburgh, 
founded in 1873, has issued its annual 
report. For fifty-two years this organ- 
ization has been instrumental in bring- 
ing to this city the best artists in the 
world. For the first time, dues have 
been increased a little, owing to heavy 
expenses; and rather than lower the 


standard upheld for so long, it was 
deemed advisable to raise the member- 
ship fee. Membership will be limited 
hereafter. The Pittsburgh Musical In- 
stitute will graduate four students on 
June 19. During June the Institute 
scheduled twenty-seven recitals, given in 
the music room and in various parts 
of the city and surrounding suburbs 
where branch studios are established. 
WILLIAM E., BENSWANGER. 


CONCERTS IN SAN JOSE 








Artists and Pupils Present Programs 
with Distinction 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 13.—An impres- 
sive concert was given by the combined 
grammar school orchestras and_ glee 
clubs recently. Over 400 children par- 
ticipated in the program. Albert Taix 
conducted the orchestra, and F. F. 
Jeffers was in charge of the chorus. 

Margaret Caldwell Speer, soprano, ac- 
companied by Elizabeth Aten Pugh, 
gave an interesting song program in the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

Marjory M. Fisher presented four 
advanced pupils in a program of violin, 
viola, and ensemble numbers in Sherman 
Clay & Company’s Recital Hall. Made- 
line Tillman, Ethel Dickinson, and Lois 
Downing, violinists, and Esther Talbot, 
viola player, assisted by Ruth Darling 
and Lloyd Adams, accompanists, pleased 
a capacity audience. 

Alys Jane Williams presented her 
Cupertino piano class in its annual reci- 
tal, assisted by Joy Adelman, soprano, 
Jack Williams, violinist, and Roy Thomp- 
son, tenor, who had his young daughter 
for his accompanist. 

Elita Huggins, pianist, accompanist, 
and writer, was elected president of the 
Santa Clara County Branch of the 
League of American Pen Women at its 
last election. 

Earl Towner, composer, conductor and 
head of the music department at the 
State Teachers’ College, has been en- 
gaged to lead the choruses in the Los 
Gatos Pageant, written by Wilbur Hall, 
to be produced by the people of the 
community during the last week in June. 





Ethel Leginska to Cross Atlantic Three 
Times This Summer 


Ethel Leginska will have an active 
summer season, necessitating three voy- 
ages across the Atlantic in order to ful- 
fill engagements in Europe and America. 
Following her appearances as pianist 
and conductor with the Cleveland Or- 


chestra at Conneaut Lake, Pa., the 
middle of July and her engagements to 
lead the orchestra in the Hollywood Bowl 
later in the summer, Miss Leginska will 
return to Europe for concerts in London 
and other cities. Because of several im- 
portant new engagements, she has post- 
poned her recital in Erie, scheduled for 
Oct. 5, to Oct. 19. She has been re- 
engaged for a recital in Baltimore on 
Jan. 25, and will give her annual Chi- 
cago program in the Studebaker Theater 
on March 7. 


British Musician Arriving for Tour 


Donald Francis Tovey, professor of 
piano at the University of Edinburgh, 
who will make an American tour next 
season, will arrive in America on June 
27. After a conference with his man- 
ager, Annie Friedberg, Mr. Tovey will 
leave for California for a series of lec- 
ture-recitals and classes in July and 
August. Owing to his heavy schedule 
abroad, he will be heard only in a limited 
number of engagements. Among other 
cities, he will appear in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Chicago. 





All the material in. MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credits is given. 














REBER 


JOHNSON 


Concert Master and Soloist: New York Symphony Orchestra at 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
Announces 
Violin and Ensemble Classes July 6-Aug. 14. 
CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Address Registrar: Chautauqua Institution 




















Artistic Surroundings 
in Childhood Furthered 
Prima Donna’s Career 
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Esther Lundy Newcomb 


CHICAGO, June 13.—The early start 
Esther Lundy Newcomb made in music 
was but the first of a series of fortunate 
events which have combined to make her 
career both interesting and auspicious. 

Mrs. Newcomb was born in Chicago, 
in a house standing on a site which is 
now part of the University of Chicago 
campus. Her father was a violinist, 


and her mother a painter, so that she 
was surrounded by an atmosphere favor- 
able to gifts, she doubtless inherited. 


Mrs. Newcomb was learning French and 
German when she was four years old 
and has been studying the history of 
music and art as long as she can re- 
member. Her schooling, at Dana Hall 
and at Mrs. Delafield’s School in Boston, 
was quickly accomplished, and she was 
graduated at the age of sixteen. There 
followed a trip to Europe, where the 
young artist was associated with an 
aunt, a pupil of Leschetizky, who was 
studying for a time with Katherine 
Goodson. 

Mrs. Newcomb took advantage of her 
stay in Europe to study with various 
teachers. She easily found what she be- 
lieved to be the right vocal road, and has 
kept to it with determination ever since. 
While in London she studied with 
Odoardo Barri, and was approaching an 
engagement at Covent Garden when she 
married. 

Returning to Chicago, Mrs. Newcomb 
made her professional début, and since 
then has fulfilled many engagements and 
reengagements. Her present plans will 
take her on an extensive tour of the 
Central West and East in the first three 
months of next season. Among these 
engagements, a New York recital is dis- 
cussed. In the following spring Mrs. 
Newcomb is expected to give a series of 
recitals and concerts in the Teatro Regis 
in Mexico City. 

Mrs. Newcomb recognizes the large 
part good fortune has played in her 
career, but believes that application and 
industry are indispensable to any artist 
who is to succeed. 





Cincinnati Pupils Are Heard 


CINCINNATI, June 13.—Dan Beddoe of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory continues 
his pupils’ recitals with Thomie Williams 
as accompanist. Pupils recently giving 
fine programs have been Charlotte Sat- 
ler and Grace Payne. 
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throbs in every note of the programs of 
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(Running Deer, Mohawk Tribe, Bear Clan) 
THE POWERFUL ROMANCE OF AMERICA 


He has made his message tremendously felt in Europe,— so much so that 
the King and Queen of Belgium have requested him to appear at their 
court before he again sails for his native shores. 


OS-KE-NON-TON 


is a great artist. All that he does is accomplished with that illuminating 


command which denotes ‘‘the art that conceals art.” 


His programs are 


masterpieces of research, but so cleverly devised, so entertainingly presen- 
ted, so gloriously sung that his concerts stand out as something all can 
enjoy,— landmarks among concerts, even as he is a figure among men. 


One could not help liking Os-ke-non-ton.—London Post. 
The crowded audience was most enthusiastic.—London Daily News. 
Fine voice—equally indebted to nature and to art.—London Times. 


Direction, Catharine A. Bamman 


53 West 39th Street, New York 
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Novel Summer Courses Planned as Many 


Enroll for Chicago Musical College 
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¢NHICAGO, June 13. 
U manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, states that he expects the en- 
rollment in the summer master term to 
reach 6000 this year, an approximate 
increase of thirty-three and a third per 
cent over last summer’s registration. 
Among the preparations made to accom- 
modate the increase of patronage from 
all parts of the country, an extensive 
curriculum for professional musicians 


has been arranged and a dormitory es- 
tablished in the College building, situ- 
ated in the down town district of Chi- 
cago, available to students commencing 
June 15. 

Arrangements for housing 400 women, 
and a smaller number of men, have 
now been completed. Marshall Field 
and Co. have completely furnished the 
dormitories, a conspicuous feature of 
which is a reception room on the fifth 
floor, beautifully decorated and hung 
with paintings recently received from 
Paris. An added attraction to the dormi- 
tories is the installation of practise 
rooms, where time may be engaged from 
seven in the morning until eleven at 
night. These rooms will be rented for 
fifteen or thirty cents an hour, according 
to whether the piano used is an upright 
or a grand. The rooms are completely 
sound-proof, as even the ventilating sys- 
tem is separate for each room and the 
current of air so directed to carry the 
sound away from the entrance corridors. 

Each sleeping room has a piano, and 
practising may be done in them from 
eight in the morning until nine at night. 
The dean of women will be Eudora Sav- 
age. Each room has a commodious 
closet, running water and a maximum of 
window space. Along with the remodel- 
ling of the building, space has been pro- 
vided for an orchestral rehearsal room, 
for the use of the training orchestra 
— is to be a feature of the curricu- 
um. 


Special Courses Opened 


Among the special courses to be inau- 
gurated this summer, one of the most 
interesting is the class in music criti- 
cism by Felix Borowski, president. 
Great response has been aroused by the 
initial announcements of this course. Mr. 
Borowski is generally regarded as one 
of the best fitted of American writers 
to give such a course, having served as 
reviewer of the Chicago Evening Post 
and the Chicago Record-Herald. He is 
now a_ special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor. In addition 
to these journalistic activities, in which 
he has won a large and discriminating 
following, Mr. Borowski has for fourteen 
years been editor of the program notes 
for the Chicago Symphony. Mr. Borow- 
ski will present, as special lecturers in 
his music criticism class, some well 
known music publicists and newspaper 
reviewers. 


Another course of extreme interest 


will be one of class piano instruction in. 


public schools, directed by W. Otto Miess- 
ner. Among the special guest teachers 
for master work are included Herbert 
Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle, Richard 
Hageman, William S. Brady, Sergei Kli- 
bansky, Percy Grainger, Leopold Auer 
and Carl Busch. Members of the regu- 
lar faculty who will hold master classes 
are Graham Reed, Isaac Van Grove, 
Edoardo Sacerdote, Edward Collins, 
Moissaye Boguslawski, Léon Sametini, 
Max Fischel and many others. 

A feature of this summer work will 
be the award of scholarships under vari- 
ous masters. Examinations for Mr. 
Grainger’s, Mr. Auer’s and Mr. Same- 
tini’s scholarships are set for June 21; 


for Mr. Witherspoon’s and Mr. Brady’s, 
June 22; for Mr. Hageman’s and Mr. 
Klibansky’s, June 23; for Miss Hinkle’s, 
Mr. Van Grove’s and Mr. Eddy’s, and 
for Charles Demorest’s, in moving pic- 
ture organ, June 25. 

The customary series of summer re- 
citals promises more than ordinary in- 
terest. The successful contestants for 
various scholarships will be heard in 
the Central Theater on June 28. Prof. 
and Mrs. Leopold Auer will be heard 
in a violin and piano recital on June 30. 
Mr. Grainger will play on July 2. Mr. 
Hageman and Mr. Sametini will play 
music for piano and violin on July 14. 
A lecture on Anglo-Saxon music by Mr. 
Grainger, assisted by Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Boguslawski at two pianos, will be 
given on July 16. Mr. Collins is to 
play on July 21, and Mr. Boguslawski 
on July 9. They will give a two-piano 
recital on July 28. Other soloists will be 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, Rose Lutiger Gan- 
non and Lota Mundy. Advanced stu- 
dents in several departments will also 
be heard in joint recitals. 





Kaun Work Has American 


Premiere in Milwaukee 
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singers down to a detail of refinement 
which was almost unbelievable. Usually 
large choruses are often notable for 
“muggy” singing and sheer, ponderous 
volume. But this was not so under the 
strict hand of Mr. Boeppler. Carefully 
wrought climaxes, exact attacks and re- 
leases, much fine shading and _ tone 
gradation and excellent interpretation of 
the text, were all outstanding results 
of the choral numbers, as led by Mr. 
Boeppler. 

Despite the need of combining and re- 
hearsing the choruses, which had worked 
separately, there was not a moment of 
uncertainty or lack of assurance. The 
entire work proceeded with clock-like 
regularity and precision, thereby estab- 
lishing the right of Mr. Boeppler to a 
high rating in the field of conductors. 

Hugo Kaun, the composer, though a 
native of Berlin, lived in Milwaukee as 
teacher and conductor from 1887 to 1902, 
and it was to do honor to a former resi- 
dent composer, who has won interna- 
tional fame, that this city selected his 
work for performance. Mr. Kaun, now 
sixty-two years old, is the composer of 
three symphonies; numerous’ smaller 
works for orchestra; chamber music 
choral numbers and songs, and two 
operas. 

Kaun’s work is again and again 
reminiscent of Wagner, as might be ex- 
pected. Steeped in the Wagnerian 
traditions, it would have been almost im- 
possible for him to get away from this 
powerful influence on German music. 
But the Wagnerian flavor is far from 
amounting to plagiarism or imitation. 
“Mutter Erde” is Kaun’s own invention, 
distinctly so. 

Milwaukeeans who have heard the 
Kaun work given in Europe declare that 
it made a profound impression wherever 
given. Carl Eppert, conductor of the 
Milwaukee Symphony, states that the 
Kaun composition is without doubt one 
of the greatest works of its kind in the 
present generation, so pronounced and 
so definite has been its acceptance 
wherever produced. 

Like most large works, it has dull mo- 
ments. But there are many spots of 
genuine inspiration where the chorus 
soared out with thundering climaxes, 
where the vast proportions of the com- 
position became more clearly evident. It 
is a solid, musical study, with much of 


merit in its content and with occasional 
flashes of genius, when the melodic and 
harmonic structure reaches to excep- 
tional heights. 

Comment was heard again and again 
among the auditors that Americans 
should hear such oratorios again and 
again, so that familiarity might arouse 
greater interest and create better ap- 
preciation. Many of those who attended 
stated that a work of this kind scarcely 
becomes intelligible to the keen musician 
in one hearing, so that the layman is 
more or less bewildered at first blush. 
He must have repetition for thorough 
appreciation. ‘Mutter Erde” should be 
heard in America in many centers of 
musical culture. C. O. SKINROOD. 





Orchestral Concert Opens 


Series in Central Park 
MMM 
[Continued from page 1] 


than for strings. But the leader suc- 
ceeded in securing spirit and cooperation 
from his forces, with a rather small 
representation of violins. Mr. Jacobs 
received hearty applause throughout 
the evening. 

The second half of the 
brought a solo contribution by 


program 
Genia 


Fonariova, mezzo-soprano, who sang the 
aria “O Don Fatale” from Verdi’s 
Carlos” 


*Don 


with dramatic effect. Mme. 


Fonariova revealed fullness and plea: 
ing timbre of voice, and her singin 
eould be heard by those in the farthe: 
removed benches. As an encore th 
singer gave “O My Laddie” by Thaye 
in English, completely winning he 
hearers. The orchestral accompan 
ments were very adequate. 


The lighter numbers on the latte 
part of the program included Weber’ 
“Invitation to the Dance,” which rouse 
the hearers with its inimitable dance 
like rhythm; Liszt’s “Les Préludes, 
given a dramatic reading; Massenet’ 
Ballet Suite from “Le Cid” and Berlioz’ 
“Rakoczy”’ March. 

Operatic numbers, the “Rigoletto 
quartet and the sextet from “Lucia, 
sung respectively by the New Yor! 
Grand Opera Quartet and Sextet, wer 
features of Saturday night’s concer 
given by Amedeo Passeri and his concer 
band on the Central Park Mall, th 
third of the Mayor Hylan People’ 
series. Instrumental numbers include 
Gomez’s Overture to “Il Guarany,” th: 
“Blue Danube” Waltz and Tchaikovsky’ 
“1812” Overture. 


Passeri’s Band played in Central Parl 


Monday night also, when Stella Samol- 


off, dramatic soprano, was the soloist. 
R. M. K. 





All the material in MusicAL AMERICA i 
copyrighted and may be reproduced onl 
when proper credits is given. 
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Bach and Atmosphere 


‘To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The nineteenth Bach Festival at Beth- 
jchem, Pa., has lately come to close in 

blaze of glory, and those who were 
fortunate enough to be able to make the 
pilgrimage to the shrine in the Alle- 
ghanies, where the works of the Master 
of Eisenach are presented as they are 
nowhere else on this continent, came 
away singularly satisfied in soul. 

America, for all the millions that it 
spends annually on music and the culti- 
vation thereof, has singularly few mu- 
sical shrines. True, there are so-called 
“Festivals” here and there, which are 
little more than a string of concerts 
lasting three or four days on end and 
at which one hears pretty much the same 
programs that any given week will bring 
forth in New York, with an occasional 
new oratorio or something of the sort 
thrown in. But a definite locality where 
concerts of the music of one composer 
or of one particular kind of music is 
heard are almost non-existent and, out- 
side of the Bethlehem and the Berkshire 
festivals, lacking in that vague thing 
known as “atmosphere,” which is the 
voice that breathed o’er Eden, as far 
as Bayreuth and other European fes- 
tivals are concerned. 

Atmosphere such as one seeks at mu- 
sical events of this kind is like what the 
cook said when asked for a recipe for 
making hash: “Dar ain’t no receipt fo’ 
hash. Hash jes’ ’cumulates!” You can- 
not make a musical atmosphere. There 
are numerous festivals at different places 
which have been going on for many dec- 
ades which lack atmosphere entirely, 
while Pittsfield, only a few years old, 
has it in abundance. 

Last year when the Bethlehem had to 
be abandoned on account of the illness 
of Dr. Wolle, there was a great gap in 
the musical season and woe and lamenta- 
tion were heard on all sides. Happily, 
Dr. Wolle’s recovery made the festival 
possible again this year; but when any 
enterprise hangs upon the health of a 
single individual, its existence in increas- 
ingly precarious. Also, Mrs. Coolidge 
has announced that the Berkshire Fes- 
tival will take place in Washington this 
season, once more in Pittsfield the follow- 


ing season, and from then on in the 
national capital. Those who know the 
District in late September and early 


October have not been backward in ex- 
pressing their disapproval of this deci- 
sion on meteorological grounds and also 
because the capital of these United States 
is one of the least musical localities on 
the globe. The chances, therefore, of re- 
creating the Pittsfield atmosphere by the 
shores of the Potemae seem slim, and it 
looks 9s though Bethlehem alone would 
be left to us. 

All praise and thanks are due to Dr. 
Wolle for making a great enterprise out 
of what must at first have seemed singu- 
larly unpromising material. As long as 
the Bethlehem Festival persists we 
Americans can point to it with pride in 
the face of any boast from Europe. In 


the meantime it might be worth while 
for committees regulating other musical 
gatherings in America to set about to 
find out why the elusive “atmosphere” 
has not accumulated for them and to 
try and remedy the defect. 
JOHN ROLAND. 
New York, June 13, 1925. 
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Operatic Soldiers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The excellence of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, its management, art- 
ists, orchestra, chorus, productions are 
beyond question of the highest rank. The 
acting or singing or both of some of the 
stars are overrated sometimes and the 
ideas of others of how a part should be 
dressed. These are, however, minor 
matters and leave the fact that the com- 
pany is a wonderful organization and 
nearly perfect. 

I have one criticism of the chorus. In 
the operas in which the male members 
are supposed to be soldiers the military 
bearing is not of the smartness that their 
years of experience should give them. 
They should be as smart in appearance, 
bearing and drilling as the famous 
British Guards regiments. 

In the recent Cleveland performance 
of “Parsifal”’ the singing of the knights 
was impressive and wonderful; yet their 
solemn marching into the hall of the 
Grail was a succession of heads bobbing 
this way and that. The soldiers in 
“Faust” straggled in like a demoralized 
army. 

I mean this criticism as constructive 
and I give it from a military point of 
view. With the excellence the stage and 
chorus managers have produced in the 
other parts they should be able to drill 
the men into a smart and splendid little 
army. A course by a hard boiled army 
drill instructor would quickly give the 
result that I hope will be acquired before 
the coming season of this company’s 
wonderful and delightful performances. 

I can find on'y this item about which 
there can be anything but praise. 

A. S. McCormick. 

Akron, Ohio, June 13, 1925. 
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Wants Melodrama 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Why is melodrama (a much misused 
word) neglected? To anyone who ever 
heard the late David Bispham or Ludwig 
Wiillner do the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” of Shakespeare with Mendels- 
sohn’s music, or Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden” with the moving music of Rich- 
ard Strauss, the neglect of this field is 
deeply lamented. 

The literature of melodrama, or decla- 
mation with music, as it is more fre- 
quently called, is not so small as might 
be supposed. The ‘“‘Hexenlied” of Schil- 
lings, “Schén Hedwig” and many others 
of Schumann, “Lelio” by Berlioz, numer- 
ous compositions in this form by Liszt, 
as well as shorter numbers like “The 
White Ship” of Owst and settings of 
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Oscar Wilde’s dramas by Liza Lehmann, 
are well known and are but the starting 
point for anyone with the initiative to 
find others. 

To me melodrama has always seemed 
one of the highest phases of art. It com- 
bines the skill and emotions of poets and 
musicians, than which nothing finer 
could be imagined, unless it were the 
showing of a great painting or sculpture 
simultaneously with the music and poetry 
relating to it. What is more touching 
than the death of Enoch as pictured by 
the combined efforts of Tennyson and 
Strauss? The last named rose to heights 
which he has rarely equalled. In fact, 
his music surpasses the poetry of Tenny- 
son. 

Surely there are singers whose diction 
and artistry make them outstanding 
candidates for the melodrama. 

Let us hear from some of them! 

““MELODRAMATIC.” 

Pittsburgh, June 11, 1925. 
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Chopin Encored 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A recent issue contains an amusing 
arraignment of Chopin by a correspon- 
dent who claims that Chopin wrote 
“feminine rot.” 

How does our New York brother 
reconcile his statements with the quan- 
tity of Chopin that has appeared on the 
programs of. Rachmaninoff, Hofmann 
and Paderewski, all of whom are “full- 
blooded men”? Why is it that Chopin 
receives an eager hearing which year 
by year grows in intensity? Perhaps 
we are all out of step but Jim (your 
correspondent). Why not leave such 
sour outbursts to professional critics, 
from whom we expect such things and 
who are paid for saying them? 

Perhaps both your correspondent and 
Rellstab could have worked off their 
annoyance by some stiff practise on the 
IX Flat Study they so grossly abuse. I 
have played that study a long time and 
my fingers are not, nor ever were, dis- 
torted. 


It is too bad that New Yorkers are 
so saturated and satiated with music 
that from ennui they must abuse the 
masters. We in the West at least retain 
our admiration for the great tone poet, 
even if it is old fashioned to do so. 

WILLIAM A. VOGEL. 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 
June 12, 1925. 


Busoni’s “Dr. Faust” Has Premiére 


DRESDEN, June 6.—Busoni’s post- 
humous opera, “Dr. Faust,” had its pre- 
miére at the Staatsoper on May 21, 
under the direction of Fritz Busch. The 
work, begun Christmas, 1914, was fin- 
ished at the time of the composer’s death 
in July, 1924, with the exception of the 
music for Faust’s last monologue, which 
has been composed with undeniable skill 
by his pupil, Philipp Jarnach. The prin- 
cipal roles were sung by Burg as Doctor 
Faust, Strack as Mephisto and Meta 
Seinemeyer as the Duchess of Parma. 
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Chautauqua Prepares Musical Feast 


for Student and Layman This Year 


OMUATALENUULEVUIUNNYUUNGUUODELUUEGNVAAULUNLAOUDASTUOEEUOUOOAUEOGUODAGIUOENEOODAYOUUGUAAOOGEUOUOUGUSUOEAALUOOAAEEAAUOCOAAAUEOUOECUAA OED EAP 


O all-inclusive have the Chautauqua 

programs become since the founding 
of the institution in 1874 that the purely 
musical aspect of the movement is often 
under emphasized. In order to insure 
entertainment and cultural development 
for all the classes of visitors, a program 
has been arranged that will include num- 
bers by a community chorus, solos by 


prominent vocal and instrumental art- 
ists, the music of a $30,000 organ and 
the concerts of the New York Symphony, 
which has become an indispensible part 
of the Chautauqua season. 

The orchestra will be conducted this 
summer for the fourth time by Albert 
Stoessel, conductor of the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York, the Worcester Fes- 
tival and head of the music department 
of New York University. Mr. Stoessel 
has prepared an interesting list that 
will include several works new to Chau- 
tauqua audiences, including compositions 
by Stravinsky, Rubin Goldmark, Chad- 
wick and Debussy. There will also be 
a children’s series, in which Mr. Stoesse: 
will give a brief analysis of the works 
played. Among the soloists who will 
appear with the orchestra are Georges 
Barrére, Ernest La Prade and Reber 
Johnson. The concerts will continue 
from July 21 to Aug. 18. 

In addition to his conducting, Mr. 
Stoessel will conduct a master course 
for serious students in conducting. The 
course will comprise fifteen class lessons 
over a period of four weeks and will 
embrace the following subjects: technic 
of the baton, interpretation, systematic 
score reading and score transcription, 
methods of training orchestra, and 
chorus and program making. The work 
will be correlated with the twenty-eight 
concerts of the orchestra, and students 
will have the privilege of attending all 
rehearsals and concerts. 

Other members of the music faculty 
will conduct special courses. Ernest 
Hutcheson will head the piano depart- 
ment, which will also have Eliza McC. 


| 





Will Conduct the 


Who 
N. Y. Symphony at Chautauqua, for the 
Fourth Season 


Albert Stoessel. 


Woods, Gordon Stanley and Warren 
Case. The vocal department will again 
be under Horatio Connel, who will be 
assisted by Gilman F. Alexander. Hugh 
Porter, organist, will have charge of 
the organ work, in addition to appear- 
ing as soloist. Ernest La Prade and 
Reber Johnson will be the instructors in 
the violin department, Georges Barrére 
will teach flute and Luella Allen will 
teach mandolin, banjo, guitar and 
ukulele. Religious music will be in 
charge of H. Augustine Smith and 
Howard Lyman. Dr. Hollis Dann will 
be supervisor of public school music and 
R. Lee Osbourn will be director. 





LIVERPOOL ENJOYS THREEPENNY OPERA 


UOOUUUULULOUOUEOEARANEEOGGAAANNQNOOONUAOUOUOUANOONUAOAAANAAT NAAN 


eo June 6.—The season has 
proved conclusively that Liverpool 
is sincerely backing its Repertory Opera 
Company. The movement was started 
in a modest way about a year ago, and 


the methods which insured its success 
are practicable anywhere else in the 
country, provided the same cooperation 
can be guaranteed by the community. 
John Tobin, organist, is the director and 
is mainly responsible for the success of 
the project. 

One opera is given each month and the 
company is gradually building up a gen- 
eral public. The audiences are not com- 
posed of members’ friends, the greater 
part of the house being filled by the out- 
side public. The members who are all 
working during the day, attend rehears- 
als from 7 to 10.30 in the evenings and 
sometimes later. The excellent work of 
David L. Webster, producer, and Ed- 
ward P. Genn, scenic director, has also 
added largely to the success of the com- 
pany. 

When the Liverpool Repertory Opera 
recently gave “The Immortal Hour,” 
over 700 persons occupied the three- 
penny and sixpenny seats. The theater 
used is a community one belonging to 
the David Lewis Club, with George 
Creed as the enthusiastic manager. He 
has stayed in the theater continuously 
for three days at times in order to com- 
plete a scene. The painting of the 
scenery is done mostly for love. 

“By reason of my experience with 
amateur societies,” says Mr. Tobin, “I 
have found sufficient talent to equal the 
average traveling opera company, and 
we have had the advantage of these 
amateurs coming along fresh and want- 


ing to play for the love of it. Hereto- 
fore amateur operatic societies have 
failed to grasp a wonderful opportunity 
for educating the people to love opera. 
They have remained faithful to Gilbert 
and Sullivan and French comic opera. 


Embraces All Types 


“But while we like banana splits and 
raspberry ices, they are not good to have 
every day. Yet the amateurs have only 
offered Gilbert and Sullivan, and that 
is not the end of opera. Composers are 
not getting a fair opportunity of having 
their works produced, and there is no 
incentive for them in_ consequence. 
Knowing there were amateurs glad to 
get away from Gilbert and Sullivan, I 
started another amateur organization, 
which was not to follow any particular 
school but rather to embrace all types 
of opera. It was obvious that the society 
must be free from the ordinary social 
event and ‘back scratching.’ We secured 
the talent. In return for training they 
paid a subscription and, since they had 
the cause at heart, contributed toward 
the cost of dressing.” 

The most important part about the 
Society, according to Mr. Tobin, is that 
it does not recognize two classes—prin- 
cipals and chorus. All are members and 
the real worth of a person is recognized 
by an opportunity to play a big part. 
Again, the work done in direction, coach- 
ing, producing, scenic and dress design- 
ing, dressmaking and ballet is all given 
by experts free of charge. Thus far Mr. 
Tobin has conducted every performance 
himself, as he has been unable to find 
a man with sufficient knowledge and 
spare time to undertake it for love. 

“The essential problem of publicity,” 


says Mr. Tobin, “is solved through the 
aid of several public-spirited firms. A 
well-known outfitting firm allowed us to 
use a huge boarding for placards in the 
center of the city, and a large catering 
concern did the same, free of charge. 
That was worth hundreds of pounds in 
advertising! 

“Then, too, a musical firm gave us 
the use of rooms for rehearsing, and a 
restaurant allowed us the free use of its 
ballroom. The Liverpool Repertory Com- 
pany may well be compared with Barry 
Jackson’s Pilgrim Players in Birming- 
ham. That was the beginning of Bir- 
mingham Repertory. He started with 
amateurs and a keen love of his work, 
discovered what was possible, and then 
found his feet!” 


MANY PROGRAMS ARE 
GIVEN IN CINCINNATI 


Young Musicians Appear in 
Solo Recitals with 
Success 


CINCINNATI, June 13.—Mildred Stern- 
wart, a pupil of Miss Venable of the 
College of Music, gave a recital in the 
Odeon which was attended by many 


music lovers. She played a program 
which showed both fine technic and artis- 
tic sense. 

The College of Music presented a pro- 
gram of original compositions by pupils 
from the class of Sidney Durst. In 
many cases these compositions were 
played by the composers. Especial men- 
tion must be made of Karl Payne’s string 
quartet and of Louise H. Snodgrass, 
who was represented by two songs and 
a trio for piano, violin and ’cello. 

Leo Paalz of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory is to be congratulated on the ap- 
pearance of a former pupil, Violet E. 
Stallcup, at Los Angeles, where she 
played with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The annual outing of the Hyde Park 
Musical Club was held on June 10. In 
addition to a musical program, the fol- 
lowing appeared as speakers: George 
Elliston, Grace Gardner, Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley and Berthe Gardini- 
Reiner. 

Helen Bauman, a pupil of Marcian 
Thalberg of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, recently gave a recital in which 
she played classical music in efficient 
style. 

The Orpheus Singing Club, Daniel 
Summey, president, held its annual out- 
ing at Philippi’s Garden on June 6. 

Two post-graduates from the class of 
Albino Gorno of the College of Music, 
gave a recital in the Odeon. Both played 
with remarkable surety. The program 
contained the A Major Concerto of Liszt 
and the Polish Fantasie of Paderewski. 
Mr. Gorno also presented his pupil, 
Pearl Kagan, in a recital at which she 
played the Andante in F by Haydn, the 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue of César 
Franck and a number of shorter pieces. 

Thomas J. Kelly of the Cincinnati 








Conservatory gave a vocal pupils’ recita 
Quincy Bass, pupil of lise Huebner 
the Cincinnati College of Music, assist 
in a concert in the Odeon recently. Pupi 
of Walter and Emil Heermann also pa - 

ticipated. 

Piano pupils of Romeo Gorno ar 4 
voice pupils of Giacinto Gorno gave 
a recital at Mount St. Joseph recent». 

Maria Carreras, pianist, will hold a 
summer session at the Cincinnati Co) 
servatory this year in the absence «f 
Marguerite Liszniewska, who is givinz 
concerts in the West. 

Mrs. William Greenland, chairman « 
the auxiliary committee of the Symphony 
Orchestra Association, gave an address 
in the Witherow High School in the ir- 
terest of the committee. 

Alice M. Jones-Ritt sang an aria fro) 
“Romeo and Juliet” at the Zoo on Jun 
fe She is a former pupil of W. S. Ster- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Frederick Rob- 
ertson announced a musicale by Da 
Beddoe on June 4 in honor of Mrs. Wi 
liam Lemmon. 

A number of graduates of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory have been engaged t 
teach next year. Lillian Dent will teac! 
at Pulaski, Tenn., and Virginia Watso: 
at Honolulu. 

Ilse Huebner gave a very successful! 
recital at Huntington, W. Va. recently 
Her pupil, Quincy Bass, was heard the 
preceding day in the same place. 

Lilian Tyler Plogsted, organist of 
Rockdale Temple, gave a very interest- 
ing program on June 6. 

Henry Lerch, vocal instructor, left for 
New York from where he sails for 
France and Italy to spend the summer 
in study. 


‘TAMME 


In Paris and Italy Until Fall 


Address: c/o American Express Co. 
11 Rue Scribe 


HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 
Management, George Engles 
Aeolian Hall New York 
Steinway Piano 
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Expenent of the PRIMAR TONE 


Vocal Studios: 129 W. 87th 8t.. 
New York 


*Phone Schuyler 11384 











ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 


57 W. 58th St., New York 





Phone Plaza 2450 
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CHARLOTTE LUND 


N. VAL PAVEY 


Pianist and Baritone 


in 
OPERATIC RECITALS 
Management R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


SOPRANO 
Assisted by 


KNABE Piano 











KNABE PIANO 





BONCI 


VOCAL STUDIO 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, NEW YORK 


Phone Endicott 1900 








Summer Session, 


BOULDER, COLO. 


July 30—Sept. 5, 
Class and Private Teach- 


ing. Piano Technic and 


Interpretation. 





SCHMITT 





Bogue-Laberge Concert Mgt., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 


Transcontinental concert tour. 


Oct., 1925, to Mar., 1926. 


Only a few available dates. 
now. 


Book 


Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Ampico Recordings 
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: oRGANISTS HEAR WARNING 


OF DECLINE IN THEIR ART 





4 pennsylvania State Council Holds Fifth 


Annual Convention in Pottsville 
—Recitals Are Feature 


POTTSVILLE, Pa., June 13.—The fifth 


> .ynnual convention of the Pennsylvania 


State Council, National Association of 
Organists, was held here on June 2 and 
The sessions were opened on Tues- 
day morning in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, when Dr. William A. Wolf, 
president, in response to an address of 
welcome, officially inaugurated the con- 
vention. 
The first program was an organ re- 


cital by Rollo F. Maitland on the four- 
manual organ of the Second Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Maitland gave a graphic 
exposition of the art of improvisation. 


' Rev. Raymond C. Walker delivered an 


address on “Church Music and Worship,” 
after which Senator Emerson L. Rich- 
ards of New Jersey spoke on “The Choir 
Organ, Its Design and Threatened De- 
cadence in America.” The’ speaker 
voiced a warning against a possible de- 
cline in this art. 

Harry Haag, organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Episcopal Church then gave a 


' recital on his three-manual organ. A 


banquet and “get-together” meeting was 
held in the evening in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, followed by an organ 


’ recital by Dr. Walter R. Heatton, organ- 


ist and choirmaster of the Church of the 
Holy Cross, Reading, Pa. 

One of the principal events of the con- 
vention was the recital of Charles M. 
Courboin, eminent Belgian organist, 
whose program on the final morning in 
the Second Presbyterian Church was 
received with deserved enthusiasm. This 
was followed by a demonstration of the 
art of playing for the “silent drama”’ 
on the great organ in the Hollywood 
Theater. Paul C, Bailey, theater organ- 
ist, gave the demonstration. 


Texas Keeps Conservatory 
Despite Governor's Veto 
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coln, and at a few other large univer- 
sities of the country. 

The building to be used is admirably 
adapted to the purpose and a number of 
practise rooms are to be equipped with 
pianos and other instruments, the di- 
rector being determined that no other 
music conservatory shall excel this in 
either teaching staff or equipment. 





Sophie Braslau Wins European Success 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, achieved an 
outstanding success at her German début 
in the Beethoven-Saal, Berlin, accord- 
ing to word from Wolff-Sachs to Miss 
Braslau’s American manager, Arthur 
Judson. Her second concert, given in an- 
swer to popular demand, was rewarded 
with ovations from a crowded house. 
Miss Braslau will remain abroad until 
about Nov. 1. 





Frieda Hempel Leaving for Vacation and 
Annual European Tour 


Frieda Hempel will sail on the Olym- 
pic on June 20 for a six months’ stay 
in Europe, following a triumphal tour 
of the Pacific Coast in her Jenny Lind 
recitals. After a few days in Paris, 
Miss Hempel will go to Berlin to visit 
her father, after which she will spend 


a month in Karlsbad, going from there 
to St. Moritz. Before returning to 
America during Christmas week, she 
will make another tour of the British 
Isles, giving thirty concerts. A recital 
in Albert Hall, the first of four to be 
given there, will open the tour in Oc- 
tober. Miss Hempel made her last ap- 
pearance of the season in Providence on 
June 14, when she sang at the rose fes- 
tival in Roger Williams Park at the first 
anniversary of the Benedict Monument 
to Music. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE TO 
GIVE BENEFIT RECITALS 








Summer Series by Faculty Artists at 
Local Clubs Will Add to Scholar- 
ship Fund 


CLEVELAND, June 13.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music, which is conducting 
a summer school this year, has an- 
nounced a series of six subscription re- 


citals for the purpose of establishing 
a scholarship fund for talented students. 
Three of the artist teachers of the fac- 
ulty who are on the summer school staff 
will be presented as soloists in these 
recitals. They are André de Ribau- 
pierre, violin; Victor de Gomez, ’cello 
and Beryl Rubinstein, piano. 

Three of the concerts will be given at 
the Country Club on the afternoons of 
June 23, 30 and July 7. The other three 
will be given at the Clifton Club on the 
afternoons of June 20, 27 and July 11. 
Tea will be served after the music. 

At present the Institute offers a full 
scholarship, which has been held by Au- 
gusta Berkowitz since the founding of 
the school four years age. There is 
another scholarship fund, which was 
given by Franklin Bassett. This is only 
a partial scholarship, and it is the aim 
of these recitals to complete it and 
found additional ones. 

Another scholarship at the school is 
maintained by the Amateur Musical 
Club of Cleveland, and still another by 
Reuben Hitchcock. 

Miss Berkowitz has been invited by the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation to compete 
for a fellowship at the Juilliard School 
next year. Walberg Brown, another 
scholarship pupil at the school, recently 
won the State-wide violin contest and 
the district contest, and was sent to 
Portland to enter the national one. 

Other scholarship pupils of the school 
have been made members of the Cleve- 
land Symphony, and two of the Junior 
scholarship students won the State-wide 
piano and violin contests last year. 

In addition to these subscription con- 
certs, which will be given for the 
scholarship fund, there will be several 
faculty and student recitals during the 
summer session. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





John Coates Fulfills Hurried Engage- 
ments in England 


John Coates, English tenor, has been 
active in concert since his return home 
from a short visit to America, where he 
gave two New York recitals and one 
Boston recital. On the day of his ar- 
rival in Plymouth, he traveled across 
England to the East Coast, where he 
gave a recital that same evening. Four 
days later, he sang at the inauguration 
of the War Memorial Hall of Marl- 
borough College, which was opened by 
the Duke of Connaught. Among the en- 
gagements which have been booked for 
the singer for his return visit to this 
country next season, are a recital at the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore and 
an appearance with the Mannerchor in 
Indianapolis. 





310 Riverside Drive 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Patnting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Clase—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 
Phone—3860 Academy 


New York City 





NOTED COMPOSERS 
VISIT BARCELONA 


Festivals of Music by Strauss 
and Stravinsky Stir 
Enthusiasm 


BARCELONA, June 1.—Festivals of the 
music of Richard Strauss and Igor 
Stravinsky have been features of the 
spring season in the Catalonian capital. 


Strauss came to Barcelona in person 
and was much féted by the musical en- 
thusiasts of this province. Correct, al- 
most unemotional, he led the Pablo 
Casals Orchestra in the Theater del 
Liceu in three gala concerts, including 
his “Death and Transfiguration,’ “Don 
Juan,” “Bourgeoise Gentilhomme” Suite, 
“Hero’s Life,” “Till Eulenspiegel,” the 
grandiose ‘Alpine’ Symphony, the 
charming “Suite after Couperin.” Songs 
by the same composer were sung by the 
native soprano, Mercé Plantada, with 
the composer at the piano. 

The festivities in Strauss’ honor in- 
cluded a reception at the railway station 
by the city authorities and prominent 
musicians. The Musical Syndicate of 
Catalonia gave a program exclusively 
of native music in his honor, which the 
composer attended. 

The Stravinsky festival was led by 
Pierre Monteux, former conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, who was also much 
applauded in his Spanish appearances. 
First hearings were given here of the 
“Histoire du Soldat,” the Octuor, the 
“Rag-Time” and the composer’s new 
Piano Concerto, with Stravinsky himself 
performing the extremely difficult piano 
part. The First Symphony, a work of 
the composer’s youth, also created in- 
terest, as did “Fire Bird,” “Chant 
du Rossignol,” the “Pulcinella” Suite 
after Pergolesi and the “Scherzo Fan- 





tastique.” The Pablo Casals Orchestra 
interpreted these difficult works with 
distinction. There was a frenzied public 


acclaim for the composer. 

Previous orchestral concerts by the 
same organization, led by a German 
guest, Hans Winderstein of Munich, in- 
cluded a Beethoven program and a Wag- 
ner list, including as novelties the Over- 
tures to “Christopher Columbus” and 
“Die Feen,” early works of the com- 
poser. 

Rossini Overture Played at Rialto 

For the music program at the Rialto 
Theater last week Huvo Riesenfeld had 
chosen the always popular “William Tell” 
Overture by Rossini as the chief attrac- 


tion, played by the orchestra under 
Frank Tours, guest conductor. There 


was also a Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
and a dance divertissement by Dolores 
Farris, whose work has delighted both 
Rivoli and Rialto patrons the past few 
weeks. Michael Rosenkar played a violin 
solo, with accompaniment by the orches- 
tra, and Alexander D. Richardson and 
Sigmund Krumgold alternated at the or- 
gan. The music program at the Rivoli 


was headed by 
“Light Cavalry,” 
feld’s Classical Jazz, both 
orchestra, under the alternate leader- 
ship of Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl. “Divertissements” included a sil- 
houette dance in which Miss Marley, 
Felecia Sorel, Alma Bailey and Frances 
Manina took part; a scarf dance by Ann 
Douglas and Joe Thomas’ Sax-O-Tette, 
which was so enthusiastically received 
the preceding week that Mr. Riesenfeld 
kept them for a week longer at the 
Rivoli. Stage settings for this number 
were furnished by John Wenger, art 
director. An organ solo by Harold 
Ramsbottom completed the music pro- 
gram. Other organ numbers were 
played by Mr. Ramsbottom and Frank 
Stewart Adams. 


followed by Riesen- 


von nl overture 
y : 
played by the 





Eleanor Spencer Plays in Vienna 


Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, 
won one of the most significant successes 
of her career on the occasion of her 
fifth Vienna appearance this season re- 
cently. She played Liszt’s E Flat Con- 
certo with the Vienna Symphony, under 
the baton of Rudolph Nilius, before two 
sold-out houses in the Grosser Musik- 
verein Saal on May 13 and 14 and was 
given an overwhelming ovation. Fol- 
lowing the concerts Prince Burhandelin, 
son of the former Sultan of Turkey, 
Abdul Hamid, gave a reception for Miss 
Spencer, which was attended by many 
persons prominent in the social and mu- 
sical life of the city. 


Negro Musicians Cunsile Volume of 
Spirituals for Publication 


A volume of Negro spirituals, collected 
and edited by James Weldon Johnson, 
secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
is announced for the fall by the Viking 
Press, Inc. Mr. Johnson has been as- 
sisted in his work by Roland Hayes, 
tenor; J. Rosamond Johnson, composer; 
Lawrence Brown, pianist and composer, 
and Paul Robeson, actor and singer. The 
compilation will be unique in that it 
will be the work of Negroes exclusively. 


PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Directer 


ae Session 
June 29th to Aug. 8th 


Staff of eminent European and 

American masters, including: 
Charles H. Bochau Lubov Breit Keefer 
Virginia Blackhead Otto Ortmann 
Austin Conradi Louis Robert 
Carlotta Heller Pasquale Tallarico 
Henrietta Holthaus Howard R. Thatcher 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn Mabel Thomas 


Tuition $20 to $35 according to study 
By special arrangement with the 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in 
certain branches may be offered for the 

B. S. degree. 
Circulars mailed. 
Arrangements for classes now being made. 
FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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N. Y. Inaugurates Big Program of Civic Concerts 
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HALL PARK 


A Partial View of the Noonday Crowd, Including Prominent Citizens and Office Workers, Who Found Inspiration in the Opening Con- 


cert of the Municipal Free Concert Series Arranged by the Mayor’s Music Committee. 
Regiment Band, Under Lieut. Sutherland 


EW YORK’S prominent citizens, 

business men and office workers in 
thousands attended the launching of a 
big program of outdoor concerts in the 
city’s parks on June 8 with a program 
by the Seventh Regiment Band, under 
Lieut. Sutherland. As announced in 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week, the initial 
concert was given in City Hall Park at 
the noon hour. The spectacle of the 
large body of listeners in the open plaza 
flanked by the towering Woolworth 
3uilding was a stirring one. The solo- 
ist was Dorothy Sinnott, mezzo-soprano. 


The concert was the first in the series 
of more than 1000 programs, which is 
to include municipal opera performances 
in Ebbett’s Field, Brooklyn, and events 
by bands and orchestras in Central and 
other parks by some ten leaders. These 
events have been arranged by the 
Mayor’s Music Committee, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Parks. 

Mayor John F. Hylan in an address 
marking the opening of the series paid 
especial tribute to City Chamberlain 
Philip Berolzheimer, who as_ Special 
Deputy Commissioner of Parks has de- 
voted much time to expanding the city’s 
free music programs. The cooperation 


The Program Was Given by the Seventh 


of philanthropic persons has been en- 
listed in support of the programs. 

The aim of the city, as announced by 
the Mayor, is to extend the privilege of 
hearing good music as widely as _ pos- 
sible in the various boroughs of Greater 
New York. Instead of limiting the pro- 
grams to Central Park, the aim of the 
Mayor’s Music Committee has been to 
provide the greatest variety of music to 
the greatest number of persons. This, 
it is believed, is in pursuance of the de- 
sire of those public-spirited citizens who 
are aiding in defraying the expenses of 
the undertaking to have the greatest 
good accrue to the use of their gifts. 





San Jose Club Hears Costume Recital 

SAN JOSE, CAL, June 13.—Mabel 
Riegelman recently gave a charming 
costume recital for the San Jose Music 
Study Club in the gray room of the 
Hotel Vendome. The program comprised 
a group of Eighteenth Century numbers, 
Bainbridge Crist’s Chinese “Mother 
Goose Rhymes” and Carpenter’s “Odal- 
isque,” the favorite aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and songs by Gounod, Harriet 
Ware, Pfitzner, Taubert, Rachmaninoff, 
Brewer, La Forge, and Spross. Miss 
Riegelman showed great versatility and 
artistry. The recital was characterized 
by finesse, both in interpretation and 
manner of presentation. Miss Riegel- 
man had the assistance of Marjory M. 
Fisher, violinist, in Gounod’s Berceuse. 
Frank Moss’ accompaniments were very 
good. 


Nount Vernon Orchestra Scores Success 

The 
West- 
chester County since the Music Festival 
in May was the fourteenth annual con- 


cert of the Mount Vernon High School, 
given in the auditorium on June 6 under 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., June 13. 


most notable musical event in 


the direction of Emil Neilsen, who 
opened the program with Von Suppé’s 
“Poet and Peasant” Overture. Other 


orchestral numbers included Grieg’s 


“Peer Gynt” Suite, played with remark- 
able ability in ensemble work, shading 
and climax, and Kretschmer’s “Corona- 
tion” March. The High School Chorus 
gave Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvason,” and 
Kenneth Schleicher contributed several 
solos by Cadman and Wiedoft. Other 
soloists included Marion Miller, violinist, 
who will be the first pupil to receive the 
State Music Diploma this June, and AIl- 
fred Thompson, pianist and winner of 
the Westchester Festival Medal. 


Richmond Hears Concert by Pupils of 
Francis West Reinhardt 


RICHMOND, VA., June 13.—Singing 
pupils of Francis West Reinhardt gave 
an admirable concert recently in the 
Women’s Club. Both in regard to the 
quality of the program and the manner 
of its presentation was the event praised. 
Composers’ represented were’ Bach, 
Verdi, Ponchielli, Cyril Scott, Tchaikov- 
sky and other standard writers. Those 
participating were Patti Garrett, Pattie 
Johnson, Mary Sims, Miss Barnes, Mrs. 
Tuck, Mr. Bengel and Mr. Bentley. The 
accompanist was Angie Simms. 

F, L. GRUNER. 

CHICAGO.—Dorothy Heyman, a pupil 
of Frieda Stoll, has been engaged for 
the Los Angeles Grand Opera perform- 
ances in September. 


Oberlin Conservatory Gives Programs of 
Works by Rob Roy Peery 


OBERLIN, OHIO, June 13.—A program 
of compositions by Rob Roy Peery was 
given by the Oberlin Conservatory in 
Warner Hall recently. Mr. Peery, a 
graduate of the class of 1925, and the 
composer of numerous works for piano, 
violin, voice, organ and ensemble, was 
represented on this occasion by his String 
Quartet in D, a violin number entitled 
“Contemplation,” a violin transcription 
of Dett’s “Mammy” from the “Magnolia” 
Suite and by a symphonic movement in 
Kk Minor. The concerted pieces were 
played by the Conservatory Orchestra 
and the Conservatory String Quartet. 
The violin solos were presented by Doris 
Cunningham, and Araxie Hagopian gave 
“Night” and “Joy Is in My Heart.” 


Alsen to Remain in America 


Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, who 
has just concluded her first concert sea- 
son under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, will remain in America the 
entire summer. 


Elsa 


JOINS PEABODY STAFF 


Pasquale Tallarico Will Teach Piano — 
Bart Wirtz to Tour Europe 


BALTIMORE, June 13.—Pasquale Tal a- 
rico, whose pupil, Ercelle Mitchell, w iy 
the Baltimore contest for the best taug 1 
pianist, has been appointed teacher f{ 
piano at the Summer School of the P«a- 


body Conservatory, which will be in 
session for six weeks, beginning Monday, 
June 29. Mr. Tallarico won a similir 
contest in Chicago eight years ago, when 
he was judged the winner of the contest 
for the best American-taught pianist. 
Mr. Tallarico is of Italian birth, but 
received his entire musical education in 
this country, having studied with Rafze| 
Joseffy in his chosen branch and with 
Rubin Goldmark in composition. 

J. C. van Hulsteyn, concertmaster 
the Baltimore Symphony and for many 
years first violinist of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra in Paris, will be one of the 
instructors in violin, and also will he 
heard in recital during the session, «s 
well as Mr. Tallarico and other members 
of the faculty. 

Bart Wirtz, ’cellist of the Peabody 
Conservatory and also solo ’cellist of the 
Baltimore Symphony, has been engaged 
for a tour of Europe this summer, beg: 
ning in Paris on June 18. Arrangements 
are pending in regard to appearances 
with the large orchestras of Europe, 
including the Hague Orchestra of |} 


native Holland. Mr. Wirtz came 
Baltimore in 1905 at the invitation 


Harold Randolph, director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, as teacher of ’cello. 
He has made a successful concert tour 
of the world, giving recitals at Singa 
pore, Sumatra, and Java of the Dutc! 
East Indies; Hong Kong, Shanghai and 
Tskington, in China, and Kobe, Yok 

hama and Tokio, in Japan. 


Elizabeth Estle Rucker to Assist Seagle 


SEDALIA, Mo., June 13.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Estle Rucker, pianist of this city, 
who during the past winter toured as 
accompanist and assisting artist to Colin 
O’More, Marie Tiffany, Oscar Seagle and 
other concert artists, departed today for 
Schroon Lake, N. Y. She has been en- 
gaged by Oscar Seagle of the de Reszké 
Seagle School of Music to coach during 
the summer season there. She was ac- 
companied by her young daughter, Jane 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 
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New Publications Awaken General Interest 


TTL Ce 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


ITH increasing interest 
in music being mani- 
fested throughout the 
country, the musical 
season now reaches 
from January to De- 
cember. Operatic and _ orchestral 
performances help us to forget the 
heat of summer, and entice us to 
more frequent visits to parks and 
outdoor auditoriums. And the solo- 
ist, though he may cease his sing- 
ing and playing for a span of weeks, 
must needs give attention to the 
latest offerings from the presses, to 
the end that his répertoire may be 
amplified and kept up to date. This 
week there are a number of pieces 
on the list of new music that will 
appeal to him. 
a. &£ 2 
A New Setting Conductors, too, are on 














of Tennyson's the lookout for new 
“Lady of works to present this 
Shalott”’ coming winter. For 


those who lead women’s 
voices there is a new setting of Lord 
Tennyson’s “Lady of Shalott” by Charles 
Bennett (Oliver Ditson Co.) that is 
worthy of consideration. This fine poem 
has found favor with composers before, 
and Mr. Bennett draws from it an in- 
spiration for new musical ideas. His 
setting was awarded the 1925 prize by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and its quality and worth may be par- 
tially estimated from this fact alone. It 
is written in three parts, with piano ac- 
companiment, to which may be added 
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violin, ’cello and harp; and there are 
solos for soprano and baritone. The 
music is entirely intelligible and not 
difficult, and the composer has written 
with surety and thorough understand- 
ing of the poem’s meaning and mood. It 
is a score deserving of the attention of 


conductors. Certainly the listener will 
like it. 

* * * 
Compositions An “Arabesque” and 


“Humoresque”’ for third 
grade pupils by Gladys 
V. Gilbert (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) are two worth-while teaching 
pieces, well written for the instrument 
and musically interesting. The first of 
these is a gay little number in a tripping 
six-eight rhythm that makes a _ good 
study in phrasing. The “Humoresque” 
is in lively two-four time, stressing 
touch, with legato and staccato played 
simultaneously in the two hands. 

* eo 2k 


F. Sabathil is the com- 
poser of four pieces for 
the piano, third grade, 
that teachers will find 
valuable. They have considerable variety 
and freshness in their ideas and nearly 
every kind of touch is employed. Their 
titles give an indication of their style: 
Intermezzo, ‘‘Lost Illusions” (a Reverie), 
“Magyar Festival” and ‘“Novelette 
Russe” (Oliver Ditson Co.). There is 
much in these pieces that will attract 
young pianists, and they are, for the 
most part, of sufficient merit to cultivate 
his musical taste. 

* * *K 
New and 
numbers 


for Piano by 
Gladys Gilbert 


Four Pieces for 
the Piano by 
F. Sabathil 


reissued 
for women’s 


Three Choruses 


for Women's 


Voices voices that are worth 
the notice of conduc- 
tors include “The Song of the River,” 


by John M. Steinfeldt, a rapidly flowing 


IHNEN 


Hn 


number that is smooth and attractive; 
and “To Live and Love Again,” by Hart- 
ly Moore, a ballad of the “heart-in- 
terest” variety. Both these choruses are 
in three parts. From the same _ pub- 
lishers (Oliver Ditson Co.) comes a two- 
part song by William Lester, entitled “A 
Serenade,” with music that fits the poem, 
which is by Sir Walter Scott. The 
“Serenade” is a merry little tune, and 
not difficult to sing. 
BS ok * 
“I Need Thee, Savior,’ 
a sacred song, issued in 
three keys, by R. Deane 
Shure (Lorenz Publish- 
ing Co.), will appeal to church soloists 
who use the light and more tuneful 
kind of sacred song. It might be de- 
scribed as a sacred ballad. Mr. Shure 
is also the composer of a waltz song, 
“Ring On, Sweet Chimes” (White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co.). As in the case 
of the first song mentioned, the composer 
is the author of the words of this num- 
ber also. The swinging waltz rhythm 
is effective, and the voice part is not 
nearly so difficult as the accompaniment. 
1s « 
“Slender Your Hands,” 
a charming lyric from 
the pen of the late 
Joyce Kilmer, has been 
given an equally charming setting by 
Alexander MacFadyen (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). The poem in itself is essentially 
musical and invites tonal expression. Its 
delicacy, however, demands the touch of 
a composer of more than ordinary gifts. 
Happily, it fell into the hands of such a 
composer in the person of Mr. Mac- 
Fadyen, who has here written one of his 
best songs. There are keys for high and 
medium voices, and singers will do well 
to examine it, as it is undoubtedly a fine 
song. 


A Sacred and a 
Secular Song by 
R. Deane Shure 


Alexander 
MacFadyen Sets 


a Kilmer Poem 





How Outdoor Bands Cam Be Adapted 
To Take on Orchestral Character 


WUNNNNOUOODAAU EAU OEATO POOH DADA EAU AAA AA 


HEN one mentions a symphony or- 

chestra it is with a vision of six- 
teen first violins, twelve seconds, etc., 
and with a definite idea of the usual 
number and variety of instruments. 


When one mentions a band he usually 
Pub- 


means something more _ noisy. 
lishers classify bands into “full” and 
“small.” Certain leaders have desig- 


nated their bands as “orchestral,” “sym- 
phonie,” etc., but none of these terms 
indicate any specific instrumentation. 

The fact is, our bands are as yet in- 
definite conglomerations of wind instru- 
ments, with no standard of instrumenta- 
tion other than that called for in pub- 
lished editions of band music. The pub- 
lishers themselves have had no guide 
except the general demand created by the 
original publication of certain parts. 

Since different.publishers publish for 
different instrumentation, no standard- 
ization is possible without a widespread 
organized effort. Until such a standard- 
ization is effected, park boards and all 
employers of band music will insist upon 
a minimum number of players with a 
maximum amount of sound, and our 
bands will continue to be uncertain 
musical or unmusical aggregations. 

The Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, through its standing committee 
on instrumental affairs, is attempting 
to establish a standard instrumentation 
for an American symphonic band, a 
band capable of performing the greatest 
masterpieces in an adequate manner for 
outdoor audiences. 

A band plays to multitudes while the 
symphony orchestra plays to relative'y 
small audiences, whose musical tastes 
have been cultivated through frequent 
ypportunities to hear the best in music. 
[t is entirely possible to develop a sym- 
phonic wind ensemble, capable of ade- 


quately producing most of the great 
symphonic works and passing them on 
to the masses through a medium already 
open. 

This committee 
publishers that music 


has the assurance of 
will be provided 


for the instrumentation as finally de- 
cided upon, and members of the com- 
mittee are now at work securing sug- 


gestions and recommendations from the 
various noted concert band and sym- 
phony orchestra conductors for the pur- 
pose of uniting these recommendations 
into a standardized symphonic band in- 
strumentation. 


Added Features 


While the symphonic band will nec- 
essarily be with the inimitable string 
quality, it will have added features which 
will, in part, make up for this deficiency 
and increase the effectiveness of outdoor 
music. 

In the new band, the strings will be 
supplanted by the clarinet choir, con- 
sisting of two E Flat clarinets, twenty- 
four B Flat clarinets, two alto clarinets, 
one bass clarinet and possibly one contra- 
bass clarinet, to which may be added the 
lower saxophones for volume when 
needed. Otherwise the woodwind choir 
will remain practically as in the sym- 
phony orchestra, with the possible addi- 
tion of a bass oboe. 

The saxophone choir, consisting of 
two E alto, one tenor, one baritone and 
one bass saxophone, will add another 
color and may be used to reinforce the 
brass or woodwinds on occasion. The 
trumpet family will be represented by 
two B Flat trumpets, two fluegel horns, 
three trombones and possibly a_ high 
trumpet in C or D. Such a choir would 
be capable of effects unknown to the 
symphony orchestra. 
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The horn quartet will remain as in 
the orchestra; and, in addition, there 
will be a choir of the cornet or sax- 
horn family, consisting of four B Flat 
cornets, two euphoniums and six tubas, 
on in E Flat, one in C and four in BB 
Ilat. 

This array of instruments, together 
with an adequate percussion section for 
effects peculiar to the military band, 
will open a new field in symphonic en- 
deavor for outdoor performances. Im- 
agine an open air fortissimo with such 
a choir of trumpets, fluegel horns and 
trombones, supported by saxophones, 
cornets, euphoniums and tubas, then a 
pianissimo woodwind passage with the 
clarinets reduced to two, and one will 
have an idea of the possibilities of the 
wind symphony. 

The aim of the committee is to estab- 
lish a goal towards which our bands may 
strive, rather than to prescribe an in- 
strumentation which is readily obtain- 
able at the present time. In other words, 
to build for the outdoor symphony of 
the future in the hope that an ideal in- 
strumentation will be obtainable. 

The starting place for this compre- 
hensive ensemble is in the high schools, 
where instruments are provided for the 
players. With an established standard, 
these schools will soon have the desired 
instruments and will be training players 
for the future American symphonic 
band. 

The object of this article is to place 


this highly important question before the 
musicians of the country and to solicit 
their criticisms and suggestions to the 
end that, when the instrumentation is 
finally agreed upon, it will meet with 
the approval of the majority of those 
conceined in band work. 
JOSEPH E. MAppy, 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


WICHITA STUDENTS GIVE 
RECITALS OF MANY KINDS 


Standard Music and New Songs Found 
on Programs Presented Before 
Large Audiences 


WICHITA, KAN., June 13.—A large 
audience assembled in the Roosevelt 
Intermediate High School to hear Mar- 


guerite Laura Williams, pupil of T. L. 
Krebs, in a piano recital. The program 
included a group of Schumann com- 
positions, five numbers from Mac- 
Dowell’s “New England Idyls,” several 
Chopin numbers, a Liszt rhapsody and 
Beethoven’s Sonata op. 27, No. 2. Ger- 
trude M. Seaman, contralto, with Mrs. 
Roy Campbell, accompanist, contributed 
two groups of songs, among them two 


of her own, compositions. 
Dorothy Finley, pianist, and Mrs. 
Theodore Lindberg, soprano, appeared 


in a graduating recital in Philharmony 
Hall before an appreciative audience. 

Katherine Gibson Geeder, pupil of 
Vito G. Petrone, appeared in a graduate 
recital in the A. M. E. Church, assisted 
by Laura Bowles, reader, and Etoile 
Pope Ballard, pianist. 

The seventeenth annual concert of the 
Lyric Glee Club was given in the Roose- 
velt High School under Roy Campbell. 
Amelia Gilliland, soprano, and Duff 
Middleton, violinist were the assisting 
soloists. Accompaniments were played 
by Mrs. Roy Campbell and Eunice Hob- 
son. 

In the Fairmount College Conserva- 
tory, Blanche Myers and Esther Helen 
Mueller, reader and pianist respectively, 
gave a graduating recital. 

Piano pupils of Ethlyn Bowman were 
heard in recital in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. 

The Coleridge-Taylor Conservatory 
was formally dedicated on Monday night. 
It was established and erected through 
the efforts of Dorothy Sims, and is in- 
tended to give Negro students an oppor- 
tunity to gain a thorough musical edu- 
‘ation. 
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CHICAGO IS CORDIAL 
TO CONCERT GIVERS 


Large Audiences Manifest 
Enthusiasm Over Fine 
Performances 


By Eugene Stinson 


CHICAGO, June 13.—Walter McNally, 
Irish baritone, gave his first local recital 
in the Great Northern Theater on the 
afternoon of June 7. Mr. McNally was 
well known before his appearance 
through his work as Dr. Engel in the 
Chicago company playing “The Student 
Prince.” Previous to his entrance into 
American operetta he had sung in grand 
opera in Italy and elsewhere in Europe. 

Mr. McNally’s voice is of great sono- 
rity and richness, and a delightful purity 
of diction and straightforwardness of 
style embellish singing of natural re- 
sourcefulness and interest. Arias from 
“Xerxes” and “Pagliacci” were heartily 
applauded, and lighter music later in the 
program received equally demonstrative 
approval from a very large audience. 
Wladyslava Heymar, an excellent young 
violinist, and Frederick Schauwecker, 
an able accompanist were the singer’s 
associates. 

Cave Thompson, pianist, was heard in 
his annual recital in the Playhouse on 
June 7, playing with much individuality 
and extreme agility, especially of the 
left hand, a varied and excellent pro- 
gram. Some music by Chopin was 
played with especial grace and sym- 
pathy. A large number of unhackneyed 
compositions by Glazounoff, Scriabin, 
Balakirieff, Moszkowski, Rubinstein and 
others attested not only Mr. Thompson’s 
interest in the unusual, but also his tire- 
lessness and courage in finding material 
for his programs, for he is totally blind. 
A large audience listened to his recital 
with great interest and enthusiasm. 

The Carlo Concert Children were 
guests at the regular Sunday noon con- 
cert in the Chicago Theater on June 6, 
when they were heard with great pleas- 
ure by an audience of 4000 which at- 
tended an organ recital by Dean Fossler. 
The four children are Maxine and 
Louise, twelve, twins; Harry and Leon- 
ard, ten, also twins. They sing with 
a remarkably well balanced ensemble. 
Their voices are all unusual and they 
seem to have an instinctive musical taste. 
The soloist, Maxine, sang “Caro Nome,” 
Musetta’s Waltz and “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark” with astonishing brilliance. 
The soloists were received with demon- 
strations of great approval. Mr. Foss- 
ler’s organ playing, while reaching a 
high technical level, was always well 
directed toward popular enjoyment. 

One of the most unusual concerts of 
the season was given by the Stockholm 
University Singers in the Auditorium on 
June 6. A huge audience greeted the 
chorus, traveling under the patronage of 
the Crown Prince of Sweden. An un- 
usually fine and mellow tone, used with 
discretion and yet with warmth, brought 
the performance of some _ interesting 
music to a very high standard. 

Ella F. Ziff, a talented young colora- 
tura soprano, sang in Kimball Hall on 
June 12 before a large audience of gen- 
uine admirers. Her voice is of a beauti- 
ful and sparkling quality and her use 
of it, while immature, gives more than 
ordinary promise of future distinguished 
attainment. Eleanor Kaplan, a very 
gifted violinist, still a child, assisted. 
Among her numbers was Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Fantaisie de Concert,” 
thought to be played for the first time 
in America on this occasion. It is a 
highly characteristic work, and the solo- 
ist brought to it an alert and discrimi- 
nating appreciation. 





Columbia School Holds Twenty-fourth 
Commencement 


CHICAGO, June 13.—The twenty-fourth 
annual commencement of the Columbia 
School of Music was held in the gold 
room of the Congress Hotel. Among the 
soloists of special interest were Goldie 
Gross, ‘cellist, and Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
formerly a Chicagoan, but now living in 
New York. 


Quincy Applauds Harp Ensemble 


QUINCY, ILL., June 13.—The Harp En- 
semble of Quincy in its recent appear- 
ance at the Quincy College auditorium 
was heartily received by a large and rep- 
resentative audience. The members are 


Mary Adams, Frances Lubbe, Marjorie 
Phillips, Mary Louise Rupp and Flor- 
ence L. 


Urban. Mrs. Martha Granacher 


Morris, violinist, and Alma Wi'pers, pian- 
ist, were heard in the program, which 
included works by Bach, Handel, 
Brahms, MacDowell, Gounod and other 
composers, arranged by Carlos Salzedo, 
Philip Levasta and others. A trio com- 
posed of Miss Adams, Miss Lubbe and 
Miss Urban played a Ruta Gavotte, and 
the violinist gave with the ensemble the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria” and 
Offenbach’s Barcarolle. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, June 13. 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Catherine Wade-Smith, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, was winner in the contest held 
at Portland, Ore., by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. The young vio- 
linist was also winner in the Chicago 
Musical College’s recent contest in Or- 
chestra Hall. Pupils in the piano de- 
partment gave a recital in Central Thea- 
ter this morning. John Kessler of the 
piano department played before 3000 
persons in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
St. Louis, on May 19. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Josef Lhévinne’s master classes will 
begin on June 25. The examination for 
a free scholarship will be held on June 
24. Delia Valeri’s classes are scheduled 
to begin on June 15. Her entire pro- 
gram has been filled. Dorothy James 
was awarded the Mu Phi composition 
scholarship of $150. Pupils in the de- 
partment of expression were heard in 
recital on June 6. The summer term 
commences on June 29, with almost the 
entire winter faculty remaining in 
session. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Great interest has been aroused by 
the announcement of master. piano 
classes to be held by Frederic Lamond, 
this summer, beginning on June 29. Mr. 
Lamond will give one free scholarship, 
examinations for which will be held on 
June 26. Edwin Stanley, Ada Roach, Leo- 
nore Triere, James Hanley and Barney 
Thompson have left Chicago to tour in 
“The Climax” and “The Bubble.” At 
the end of six weeks they will play 
“The Cinderella Man,” returning to 
Chicago on Sept. 1. Viola Nipp has been 
appointed supervisor of music at Calu- 
met, Ind. Florence Cathcart will be a 
special lecturer on music appreciation 
for the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, and Marie Bruegger is depart- 
mental teacher of music and orchestral 
leader in the Chicago public schools. All 
three are graduates in this year’s class. 





Grainger to Conduct at Chicago Musical 
College Commencement Concert 


CHICAGO, June 13.—Before the summer 
session of the Chicago Musical College’s 
Master School opens, the commencement 
concert of the institution will be given 
in the Auditorium Theater on June 22. 
A feature of the program will be Percy 
Grainger’s “Children’s March,” conducted 
by the composer, who will be a member 
of the faculty. Three piano students of 
the college will participate in this num- 
ber, together with an orchestra. 





Series of Friday Noon Recitals in 
Chicago Ends for Season 


CHICAGO, June 13.—The series of free 
Friday noon recitals given regularly this 
season in Kimball Hall came to a con- 
clusion on June 5, with pupils of Edna 
Richolson Sollitt as the soloists. Lucetta 
Light, Alice Phelps Rider, Virginia 
Stocklin, Margaret Carlisle, Ada Nohe 


Future of Native Music 
Rests with Creator and 
/Hearer, Says Amy Neill 
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@ Underwood & Underwood 
Amy Neill, Violinist 


CHICAGO, June 13.—Amy Neill, violin- 
ist, admires American music and hopes 
to see it develop brilliantly and quickly. 
She believes that its future rests equally 
with the composer and the audience. For 
the American composer Miss Neill has 
many words of enthusiastic praise. On 
her recent tour of Europe she played 
native music in every city she visited. 
In some places she found critics so well 
disposed to this music that they asked 
for private preliminary hearings before 
she played it in public. 

Miss Neill believes, however, that the 
contemporary music of all countries is 
in an experimental stage. She sees it 
as prolix, diffuse and “without terminal 
facilities.” Being a violinist, she hopes 
the young composers of this country will 
study the technical possibilities of her 
chosen instrument, will write for it with 
these in mind and, above all, will make 





and Nicholas Anson were heard in a fine 
program. The series this year has taken 
its place as one of the most interesting 
enterprises in the musical life of Chi- 
cago. It has provided music of out- 
standing quality and interest, has at- 
tracted large audiences, and has brought 
to public attention many talented musi- 
cians of great promise. 





Winner in Portland Contest Studied in 
Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 13.—Rudolph Reuter, 
Chicago teacher and pianist, announces 
that William Beller, who recently won 
the piano prize in the contest held at 
Portland, Ore., by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, was for many years 
his pupil, and won early honors as a 
student in his studio. It was while 
studying under Mr. Reuter that Mr. 
Beller won the Mason and Hamlin grand 
piano offered in an annual contest by the 
Chicago Musical College. Mr. Beller 
has also studied with Arthur Frazer, 
of this city. 





HANNA BUTLER 


SOPRANO 


Will hold a Summer Master Class in Paris during 
August and September and will take a limited 
number of pupils from America. 


For Reservation Address HANNA BUTLER, 521 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 








life easier for the recital-giver by ch \o3. 


ing a form shorter than the sonata nj 
longer thau the sketch—of the len +t) 
preferably, of the Wieniawski F»\). 
naises. 

As for the American audience, sh: ;, 
looking for an ideal one in the growing 
generation. She praises Kansas | jt, 
for teaching violin and piano in the yu}. 
lic schools for a dime a lesson, for giv ing 
children’s concerts and for waking 
juvenile minds to the beauty and the ip. 
terest of music. 

Miss Neill recently gave a recital for 
the children of the Kansas City schools, 
inserting in her list a group of American 
compositions. These proved to be among 
the most popular of the program. ‘wo 
which were especially liked were Edvin 


Grasse’s “Waves at Play” and Kathryn § 


Whitfield’s “In an Irish Jaunting Cer.” 
In this respect the children agreed with 
adult audiences, for these works have 
been among the best liked on Miss Neil!’s 
programs wherever she has played. 

Miss Neill is giving instruction in the 
master classes of the Gunn Music Schoo! 
this summer. Her course includes five 
lecture-recitals, covering the field “From 
Bach to Sowerby.” 





Pound 


Milan Lusk and Dorothy Are 


Heard in Recital 


CHICAGO, June 13.—Milan Lusk, vio- 
linist, was heard in joint recital with 
Dorothy Pound, pianist, in the Church 
of the Atonement recently. The pro- 
gram was given under the auspices of 
the St. Margaret’s Guild. A brilliant 
performance of Bruch’s “Scottish” Fan- 
tasy was followed by Saint-Saéns’ Rondo 
Capriccioso and Hubay’s “Hungarian” 
Rhapsody, played with great beauty of 
tone and style. Miss Pound, who had 
chosen an interesting variety of music, 
displayed delightful qualities as an in- 
terpreter and technician. 





Pupil of Hanna Butler Sings in Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 13.—Grace Raymond, 
pupil of Hanna Butler, pleased a notable 
audience when she gave a recital in Mme. 
Butler’s studio. Arias from “‘Lombardi” 
and “Aida” disclosed the striking quali- 
ties of a very unusual dramatic sopran 
voice, and songs by Brahms and French 
composers, plus a group of songs in 
English, gave proof of the variety and 
charm of her singing. Lucienne Kirk 
was the accompanist. 
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Fire Girls Donate Music Scholarships 
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WINNERS OF SCHOLARSHIPS DONATED BY CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


Left to Right: Hilda Berkowitz, Violinist, Student at Cleveland Music Settlement; Lottie Lipkofsky, Violinist, Student at Boston 
Music School Settlement; Anne Cairns, ’Cellist, Student at Greenwich Music School Settlement, New York; Ruth Fletcher, Violin-- 


ist, Student at Cleveland Music Settlement 


MIVE young music students in the 

music school settlements in New York, 
Boston and Cleveland have recently been 
awarded scholarships, the money for 
which was raised by the Camp Fire Girls 
in America. The plan of the music 
scholarships originated with Henrietta 
Baker Low, second vice-president of the 
Camp Fire Girls and an instructor at 
the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 


and was put forward by the Camp Fire 
Girls at their twelfth birthday celebra- 
tion in March, 1924. The Camp Fire 
Girls have reversed the usual order of 
the birthday. Instead of receiving gifts, 
they always celebrate their national 
birthdays doing something for others. 
This is all because a great many people 
think that the Camp Fire Girls of Amer- 
ica is a sort of secret society affair 
where the girls wear Indian costumes 
and headbands and go for hikes and 
cook their meals outdoors. 

On the twelfth birthday the Camp 
Fire Girls decided to emphasize the im- 
portance of music in their program. 
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Teacher of Artistic Interpretation 


Late Artistic Director (9 years) 
Recording Studios, Edison Records 
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YOUNGS 


Soprano 
CONCERTS — RECITALS 
ORATORIOS 


Managem’t Mollie Croucher 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Music plays a big part in the Camp Fire 
organization. No organization has a 
more beautiful group of songs, especially 
its own, than the Camp Fire Girls. 
“Boating Song,” “Walking Song,” “The 
Sheltering Flame,” “Blessing,” “Mammy 
Moon,” “Burn, Fire Burn” and “Good 
Night” are particularly lovely. Group 
singing receives constant encouragement. 
Camp Fire Girls are encouraged to start 
local family glee clubs, musical contests 
and to work for the musical honors of 
the organization. “Honors” are given 
for the performance of worthwhile tasks 


in the seven different crafts. The 
honors themselves are little wooden 
beads used in decoration of the cere- 


monial robe, but whose meaning corre- 
sponds to the letters that the high school 
or college athlete wins. Musical honors 
are given as follows: Singing weekly 
in chorus or glee club for not less than 
three months; singing in a quartet, glee 
club or organized chorus for not less 
than eight hours in any one month; 
memorizing and singing alone five folk- 
songs; playing any musical instrument 
in an orchestra, reading the music, for 
not less than eight hours in any one 
month; playing from memory, or any 
instrument, five pieces as difficult as 
Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood” 
for the piano; playing the accompani- 
ment for school exercises on any instru- 
ment for not less than eight hours in 
any one month. 


Start Scholarship Fund 


But calling the public’s attention to 
their musical program was not enough 
for the Camp Fire birthday plan, which 
must include some form of service and 
gift for others. So the Camp Fire Girls 
decided to raise money to be given to 
girls like themselves, but with greater 
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musical talents and less money to de- 
velop them. 

During the birthday month, March, 
1925, the 160,000 Camp Fire Girls all 
over the country earned and sent con- 
tributions to the fund, which now totals 
approximately $600. The money was 
all raised by local fairs, care of neigh- 
bors’ children, plays, pageants, food 
sales, running errands and selling mag- 
azine subscriptions. 

The winners of these scholarships are 
from the Greenwich House Music Settle- 
ment, New York; Boston Music School 
Settlement, Boston, and the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement, Cleveland. 

From the Greenwich House Music 
School Settlement, New York City, was 
chosen Ann Cairns, thirteen years old, 
of American parentage, whose mother, 
after doing Red Cross work in France 
during the war, is now back in this coun- 
try, helping to educate her daughter, 
herself, partly self-supporting, earning 
the money for her lessons at the Green- 
wich House Music School Settlement, 
where she has been gratifying her de- 
sire to learn to play the ’cello. Her re- 
markable progress on that instrument 
resulted in her being named for the 
Camp Fire award. From the Boston 
Music School Settlement, Helen Dohen, 
nine-year-old piano student, and Lottie 
Lipofsky, eleven-year-old violin student. 
From the Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment, Ruth Fletcher and Hilda Berko- 
witz, both violin students. 


Anna de Grill in America 

Anne de Grill, Hungarian composer, 
whose books of children’s songs are 
popular throughout Hungary and Aus- 
tria, is now in this country. Besides her 
songs, Mme. de Grill has composed three 
stage pieces which were given with suc- 
cess in Budapest. Two of these, “Rab- 
bits and Children” and “Flower Dances 
and Songs,” are for children; and the 
third, “Isis’ Daughter,” for adults. Be- 
fore her marriage Mme. de Grill was the 
Baronne de Wohlfarth, and was a well- 
known amateur singer in Vienna, having 
appeared as soloist with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic as well as in numerous recitals. 
She will be heard in recitals of children’s 
songs, as well as classical and modern 
song programs next season. 


Concerts Are Applauded by Audiences 


in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 13.—Recent pro- 
grams have been given by pupils of 
Willa Eades Honska, Carrie Beaumont, 
Charles Dierke, Beatrice Dierke, Theo- 
dora Bushnell, Russell Beals, Marie A. 
S. Soule and Mrs. Fred Olson. Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, was heard in a 
recital program under the direction of 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau, giving arias 
by Bach and Massenet; songs in German 
and English, and American,works by 
Deems Taylor and Harry R. Spier. Her- 
bert Carrick was the accompanist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Director of Ravinia Opera Discusses 
Theater’s Acoustics 

CHICAGO, June 13.—Louis Eckstein 

commented today on the extraordinary 

acoustics at Ravinia. “The problem of 

acoustics,” he said, “is a leading one in 


every building devoted to lyric drama. 
Yet here at Ravinia, where the open air 
provides three walls of our theater, the 
acoustics are pronounced perfect by lead- 
ing critics and scientists. One of the 
most interested commentors lately was 
Otto H. Kahn, guiding spirit of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who compared the 
Ravinia Theater to a fine old Stradi- 
varius. True it is, as Mr. Kahn re- 
marked, that the excellent acoustics of 
Ravinia could scarcely be duplicated. 
The building, reared in 1905, was made 
of a specially selected pine lumber. Its 
ceiling is arched and of solid wood. It 
has aged and mellowed like an old in- 
strument.” 


SEA SONGS AT CAPITOL 





*“Roxy’s Gang” Heard in Popular Num- 
bers—Dancers Assist 


S. L. Rothafel sought to simulate the 
atmosphere of the open spaces on the 
stage of the Capitol Theater this week. 
“At the Seashore” is the name given to 


an elaborate presentation of light sum- 
mer numbers. The group of Capitol 
artists was represented by  Lottice 
Howell, Marjorie Harcum, Hazel Simon- 
son, Lila Saling, Frank Moulan, Lieu- 
tenant Gitz Rice, Sigurd Nilssen, Arthur 
Lang, Joseph Wetzel, James Parker 
Coombs and Jack Abbott. The numbers 
consisted of “By the Sea,” the opening 
number sung by the entire ensemble; 
“The Ocean Sings of You,” by Mr. Nils- 
sen; “Moonlight, Starlight,” by Miss 
Howell; “Eight Little Nobodies” by 
Lieutenant Rice, assisted by the Capitol 
ballet corps; “The Tale of the Seashell,” 
a duet by Miss Harcum and Mr. Wetzel; 
“Ask Dad, He Knows” by Mr. Moulan; 
“Long Shoreman Billy” by Mr. Coombs 
and the ensemble; the “Sailor’s Horn- 
pipe,” danced by Mr. Moulan and the 
Capitol ballet; and the finale, “By the 
Sea” by the entire ensemble. 

The ballet number for the week was 
an elaborate one—Schumann’s ‘“Papil- 
lons,” in which Mlle. Gambarelli, pre- 
miére danseuse and ballet mistress, was 
assisted by Doris Niles, Lina Belis, Nora 
Puntin, Millicent Bishop, Elma Bayer, 
Ruth Flynn, Muriel Malone, Renée 
Wilde, Laura Vinci, Emma _ Donoher, 
Inga Bredahl, Aaron Tamaroff, Dan Mc- 
Carthy, Marcello Fernandez and Do- 
mingo Alonzo. The Capitol Orchestra, 
under the baton of David Mendoza, 
played Thomas’ “Mignon” Overture. 


Chey. De Lancellotti Will Teach in New 
York All Summer 


Chev. Cesar De Lancellotti, teacher of 
singing and coach, several of whose 
pupils have been heard prominently, will 
keep his studio open during the entire 
summer. Chev. De Lancellotti after four 
years of continuous teaching in New 
York, had planned to take a vacation in 
England and Italy this summer, but re- 
ceived so many requests from pupils and 
others to continue his work, that he has 
decided to postpone his visit to a later 
date. He is planning a series of con- 
certs for next season, in which he will 
introduce to the public several of his 
advanced singers. 


William S. Bailey Wins Estey Organ 
Prize for Study at Fontainebleau 


William S. Bailey of Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga., has been awarded the Estey 
Organ Scholarship at the Fontainebleau 
School this summer, and was scheduled 
to sail on June 19 for three months’ 
study under famous French masters. 
The scholarship fund, which was pro- 
vided by the Estey Organ Company, was 
administered by the American Guild of 
Organists. Mr. Bailey received the 
highest grade in the annual fellowship 
examination of the Guild. The winner 
is a native of Beverly, Mass., where he 
began his musical education as a choir 
boy. He is now a member of the music 
faculty at Wesleyan College and has 
been active in the musical life of Macon. 


Grand Rapids Music Director Accepts 
Emporia Appointment 
GRAND RApPips, MIcH., June 13.— 


Forest L. Buchtel, director of music in 
South High School, resigned on May 28 


to accept an appointment as head of 
instrumental music at Kansas State 
Teachers’ College, Emporia. He left 
with his bride, the former Jessie Mac- 


Donald, violinist and teacher, on June 8 
to begin his work in Emporia immedi- 


ately. VIOLA CRAW PARCELLE. 

All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be ,eproduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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I rte gh en we oe See, to Publishing House Into and organ compositions. In the neir ‘7 
cE an rahms. ichar ale, baritone, future I hope to augment these activit 1 dt 
Staten Island Conservatory Presents sang three songs; Lola  Askenasy, Steinw Hall QO t and pdiochar 4 orchestral works. But {¢ rut 
Graduates in Notable Recital in dramatic soprano, was heard twice, and ay 2a Uarvers present I prefer to move slowly aid yest 
a teahes ae Betty Askenasy played two piano pum- oHUkMULCiiD 6K }fylly, choosing manuscripts with t « Vaupt 
; ers. ere were many prominent mu- ee ee ee * greatest care. has § 
Although June 5 marked the highest sicians present, among whom were Mr. F . “I want my office in Steinway Hall civie 
temperature in the recent heat wave, and Mrs. Gordon Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. ; , be a salon for American composers, 1 tions 
several hundred persons were present Emilio Roxas, Helena Marsh and Mrs. : all and any of them, including the dab. . jeadel 
at the graduation exercises of the Richard Hale. The pupils all showed . blers, but the best. It is for these a On 
° ° ° o “ & , 
Wildermann Institute, held in the Feld- well directed talent and were heartily : through these that I have been Saekine 9 will | 
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are Ven. Sister Imelda Tempfli of the Sophie Bascho, soprano, sang for the Manhattan Opera House > ——— 
Daughter of Divine Charity of Vienna Industrial League of the Brooklyn The “twin operas” were presented at Fy ,..oh 
and Budapest, whose American Mother- Y. W. C. A. on May 18. Her program, the Manhattan Opera House by the Sal- © ea 
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and Madeline Miller and Sara Goodman, _ was well received and she was requested maggi forces on Tuesday night, June %, , =6The 
Sister Imelda attained the highest aver- to sing again in the near future. Marie after a postponement because of the in- FR cok 
age and was awarded the gold medal. Duchon Deal, lyric-dramatic soprano of tense heat from the previous Saturday. Ff) oq 
Mildred Behlen of Brooklyn, winner of Washington, was heard in recital in Bernardo De Muro sang Turiddu with FO tajen’ 
the director’s silver medal; Mrs. Curtis Georgetown and Prince Frederick, Md., his customary lavish disclosure of ring- [7 kin 
Neumann, Angeline Rizzo, Yetta Sann- June 3. Mrs. Deal will also fulfill en- ing high notes which excited his audi- rram 
torzic of New York and Jane Petranich gagements at Lancaster, Pa., June 23, ence and with convincing histrionic fF "et M 
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servatory gave the first of two recitals ar AMP pg te vg - . - class of musicians. Twice each year I > , work 
; , engaged for the sixth year as soloist of : : : . l'rantz Proschowsky. H. ©. : 
in Rumford Hall on the evening of June’ the West Side Unitarian Church. have made it a point to cover the United aatieaaitelieiallinaatiaiek qual. 
ie petend was sebedatel tor the . c States from coast to coast, collecting new re M pupl 
evening of June 15. The first recital Artists er - ites lift Lod music and ‘sounding’ the industry.” Dutch Treat Club Honors De Muro prin 
was given by pupils from the classes si or Last year Mr. Flammer had music Comm. Bernardo De Muro, Italian pres 
in public performance, No. 2 and 3, as- Lillian Gustafson, soprano, was the reprinted in England, Denmark and Aus- tenor, who has been fulfilling a series from 
sisted by two young players from class S8Uest artist in the second ‘Sunday eve- tralia, and he has since then had calls for of special operatic engagements at the het 
No. 4. Works by Schubert, Lack, "8 concert at Briarcliff Lodge, under his publications from Germany, China, Manhattan Opera Company, was th: and 
Chaminade, Sinding, Mendelssohn, Grieg, the direction of Dorsey Whittington and Japan, New Zealand’ and South Africa. guest of the Dutch Treat Club on June 2. 
Liszt and others were played by Morris Charles King, on the evening of June 7. | “The music industry is in its infancy The club, which is composed largely of . 
Shoenburger, Eleanor Potter, Mary The concert was well attended and Miss in this country and there are great pos- editors, artists, authors, publishers and TI 
Pokora, Rae Rubens, Grace Brown, Ger- Gustafson was cordially received. Piano sibilities for its future and that of the vocalists, many of whom are renowned, Hick 
trude Levine, Maurice Montaperto, Dora numbers were given by Mr. Whittington American composers whom it assists,” gave the singer an ovation for the group 1g 
Richter, Dorothy Tsantilis, Camille and Mr. King. Daisy Jean, ’cellist, was says Mr. Flammer. “The great prob- of songs which he gave. On the follow- ot 
Montaperto and Charlotte Zelansky. The the soloist on the evening of June 14, lems to be solved are of standardization jing day Mr. De Muro received a letter Cs « 
second recital was to have been given presenting a program that included of the industry, cooperation among pub- from the Sunday Editor of the World, june 
by Ida lacapraro, graduate pupil, as- works by Boellmann, Cui, Saint-Saéns, lishers and more advertising.” thanking him for the pleasure he had orch 
sisted by J. Ralph Ganci and Helen and others. The pianists played solos _ The greatest drawback, Mr. Flammer given the members of the club. mey' 
Svenson. = mgr numbers by Saint-Saéns, finds. is the detail and red tape involved. casein — 
Schubert, Chopin and others. “Publishers | are selling a small price — . ‘ : y 
Phradie Wells to Sing in Middle West a commodity.” he says, “and yet it demands a % om naomi maeee othe 
Phradie Wells, sopr: ; Florence Easton Extends Opera Season 2&8 much attention as one of larger size. Mary Aitken, lyric soprano, gave a = 
*_hradie ells, soprano of the Metro- Flor East Hence the details are so numerous that recital in the studios of her teacher, othe 
politan, has been engaged for appear- ence Easton, soprano, will rejoin they literally swallow. th argi Melanie Guttman-Rice ntly. Miss Geo. 
a sidate- 7? i re the Metropolitan Opera Com , 5 Srey _ Swanew e margin of Melanie Guttman-tice, recently. Mss 
ances at the State Teachers’ College in FOF upere ompany on rros fi 2 3 i 5 Aitken sang w rsti ¢ bers 
aS lez g Jum: & isakedd of - te Gat wack of gross profit. When this business can be Aitken sang with understanding and a 
ays, Kan., on July 7 and 8, en route February. as originally vlan sh, systematized to produce results with a fine vocal quality and evoked much ap- 
to cities in Colorado and Wyoming for eoruary, as originally planned. She margin of profit showing for each uni jlause in ¢ that included : Bar! 
omens an a  UET - will be heard in concert in October, N hn profit showing for each unit Ppiause In a program at included a aad 
concert engagements. | Miss Wells will Gentes ont theeeed cvoper, NO of production, then only will the com- Mozart aria, a French group by Bouval. 
be heard in a dramatic presentation of mber and December and after the poser and publisher prosper.” Chaminade. Debussy and Fourdrain; ™ 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” in Des Moines close of the opera season in April. Mme. Among the works which M. FL: : 25° | ot ey —," has 
‘ d ) $ - "tn? <a. — ; sp J ‘ Mr. Flammer songs in German by Schubert, Schu- . 
before returning to New York. She ~aston will visit the South in the early  ;, Dublichine ; ; this 
e ; wane | I York. fall, appearing in New Orleans, Mont. ‘%2"2 ishing are those of Charles Wake- mann and Wolf, and numbers in English d 
will be heard again next season under : ee “¥ l Ons, 00 field Cadman, Reginald De Koven. Henry by Wintter Watts, Sjogren. Farley, Fisk yen 
the management of Annie Friedberg. gomery and Atlanta and other cities. Hadley, Frank La Forge, Oley Speaks, and Hageman. Martha Falk-Mayer was __ 
on ann Fame ie Ape ’ oe ‘ , oe . ‘ 7 ‘ who 
z Bévin Menten to tiie a, Harriet Ware, R. Huntington Woodman at the piano. mak 
Betty Askenasy Gives Musicale cae Mienaaetn Pinata and many others. Frances Alda, Paul ae . Hal 
\ ils’ . aa i : ; Althouse, Anna Case, Julia Claussen, In addition to other reengagements | 
pis pup! s recital, followed by the per- Edwin Hughes will leave New York Florence Easton, Amelita Galli-Curci, for next season, the New York String Reb 
ormance of several numbers by pro- on June 22 for Minneapolis, where he | Beniamino Gigli. Louise Homer, Ernes- Quartet has been booked for the third sa 
fessionals, was given in the studios of will conduct a master ass session at tine Schumann Heink and Lawrence Tib- consecutive appearance in St. Louis, R 
Betty Askenasy recently. _Leo Mnuchin the University of Minnesota before the bett are among concert artists who use Richmond, Va., and Indiana, Pa. The gag 
play ed Paderewski’s Minuet ; Tobie Minnesota Music Teachers Association, the works which Mr. Flammer publishes. quartet has been making records for the as c 
a. numbers ; by jehrens and_ returning to New York in time for the “T am specializing,” the nublisher says, Brunswick Company. Two movements pho! 
urand; Archie Brach, waltzes by beginning of his six weeks’ summer class “in concert songs. sacred songs, ballads, of the Debussy Quartet in G Minor will tauc 
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Vater Carnival with Music 
Also Projected in 
Central Park 


An “Americanization Festival” is be- 

» planned for the Lewisohn Stadium 

| July 4, in which it is expected a 
horus of 1000 singers and a large or- 
-hestra will participate. Herman B. 
\aupen, general director of the festival, 
has secured the cooperation of several 
~ivie eultural organizations. Negotia- 
tions are now being conducted for a 
jeader for the event. 

On the same holiday a water carnival 
will be held on one of the lakes of 
Central Park, with a chorus and orches- 
tra participating. The Park Department 
of New York has given permission, Mr. 
Vaupen states, to hold such a program, 


’ and other governmental agencies will 


$$ 9 
sR 


Pattie csisbatiiteas cselecetsakels 


cooperate. An art committee is at work 
upon the designing of floats for the 
carnival. 


| STADIUM FETE FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 


A summer series of choral and orches- 
tral concerts is planned for the city 
parks under the same auspices. Five 
outdoor concerts will probably’ be given 
on Thursday evenings during July. The 
sanction of the Mayor’s Music Commit- 
tee and other city agencies has been 
given to the enterprise, Mr. Vaupen 
states. 

The series will probably enlist the 
Beethoven Orchestral Society, which, 
under the leadership of Henry Lefko- 
witch, concluded its winter concerts in 
the auditorium of the Washington Irving 
High School on June 11. Samuel Polon- 
sky, violinist, was the soloist, with Louis 
Sugarman at the piano, in works by 
Wieniawski, Kreisler and others. The 
orchestra played Weber’s ‘“Freischiitz” 
Overture, the Bacchanale from “Samson 
et Dalila,” Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave” 
and other works. 

Conrad J. Eschenberg, aide of City 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, repre- 
sented that official, who is chairman of 
the Mayor’s Music Committee, at the 
closing concert of this series. 





Jacob Mestechkin Pupils Give Two Pro- 
grams in Rumford Hall 


The medal winners in the recent music 
week contests, Irene Lesser, L. Paklan 
and J. Brickman, and several other 
talented violin pupils of Jacob Mestech- 
kin appeared in two interesting pro- 
grams in Rumford Hall on the evenings 
of May 23 and 30. The work of the 
various performers was of a high order 
and several of the players disclosed un- 
usual talent. Those who took part were 
Meriam Blumberg, N. Goldstein, R. 
Stone, P. D’Elia, Annie Mendelson, J. 
Glassman, L. Kaplan, H. Kopelnisky, 
Irene Lesser, J. Singer, Bella Epstein, 
Sylvia Guberman, Elizabeth Danin, J. 
Birkman, Z. Subarsky, S. Braginsky, 
Ruth Carlitz, C. Levine and Helen Ber- 
lin. Miss Berlin played a Hubay ar- 
rangement in a way that promises bright 
things for the future. The program in- 
cluded concertos by Bruch, Wieniawski, 
Saint-Saéns and Vivaldi. a Handel so- 
nata and Allard’s Symphonie for Two 
Violins. The audiences were large and 
applauded generously. 





Laura Morrill Presents Singers 


Pupils of Laura E. Morrill, teacher of 
singing, gave a recital in Chickering 
Hall on the evening of June 11. The 
program opened with “Quis est homo” 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” sung by 
Grace Nott and Florence Gauggel in a 
most effective manner, and proceeded 
with numbers by Handel, Burleigh, 
Ponchielli, Gibbs, Massenet, A. Walter 
Kramer, Puccini and others, closing with 
a trio, “The Ocean,” by Concone, sung 
by Anna Helmke, Inez Thorne Quick 
and Jean Adams. Others who took part 
were Helen Klaffky, Rosalind Ross, Roy 
Rockefeller and Robert Sherwood. Sev- 
eral of the singers are doing professional 
work and all disclosed voices of good 
quality and capably handled. A former 
pupil, Sara Edwards, one of the 
principals in “The Mikado” cast, was 
present and consented to sing an aria 
from “Samson et Dalila” and an encore. 
There was a large gathering of friends 
and much applause. o FF. Be 





Artists Assist Brooklyn Students 


The musical organizations of the Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn, joined in a con- 
cert in the auditorium on the evening 
of June 3. There were numbers by the 
junior and senior glee clubs and the 
orchestra and solos by Harvey Hinder- 
meyer, tenor, and W. Paulding DeNike, 
cellist. Mr. Hindermeyer sang numbers 
by Schubert, Strickland, Handel and 
others, and Mr. DeNike was heard in 
works by Popper, Cui, Becker and 
others. There were also piano solos by 
George Arthur Wilson and soprano num- 
bers by Lillian Rendelman. 





Barbara Lull to Make New York Début 


Barbara Lull, American violinist, who 
has appeared successfully in concerts in 
this country and in Europe, will be heard 
under the exclusive management of 
Annie Friedberg next season. Miss Lull, 
who is a pupil of Leopold Auer, will 
make her New York début in the Town 
Hall on Oct. 30. 





Reber Johnson Engaged for Chautauqua 


Reber Johnson, violinist, has been en- 
gaged for the third consecutive season 
as concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony for its summer season at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Mr. Johnson will teach 


violin in the Chautauqua Summer Music 
School and will hold classes in ensemble. 
There will be a series of artist recitals 
in the new Smith-Wilkes Memorial Hall, 
the first of which will be given by Mr. 
Johnson and a string quartet, composed 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellist; Ernest La 
Prade, second violinist; Saul Sharrow, 
viola player and himself. Mr. Johnson 
will be heard also as soloist with the 
New York Symphony. 





Mme. Cehanovska Presents Singers 


After an excellent performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Lift Thine Eyes,” from 
“Elijah” by the entire class of female 
voices, Sonhie Cehanovska advised those 
present that they were about to hear 
pupils who have much to learn, and not 
artists. Three professional singers, 
George Cehanovska, leading baritone of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, Laura 
Coombs and Grace Stuart, disclosed the 
result of their riper experience and 
longer period of instruction in operatic 
arias. Others participating were Irene 
Eisenstat, Doris Sorel, Miss Achmatova, 
Mary Kizis, Belle Meyers, Mary Nico- 
laeva, Bertha Zutter and Mara Javno. 
Following the program Miss Evans, in 
behalf of the pupils, spoke of the ability, 
patience and thoroughness of Mme. 
Cehanovska and presented her with a 
silver service set as a token of the pupils’ 
appreciation. Mme. Cehanovska played 
the accompaniments for all the singers. 

G. F. B. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Presents Pupils in 
Violin Program 


Pupils of Kathryn Platt Gunn gave a 
violin recital in St. Paul’s Church in 
Brooklyn on June 5. The program was 
in two parts and included Alard’s “Faust 
Fantasie,” movements by concertos by 
Mendelssohn and De Beriot, the Tartini- 
Kreisler Variations, Vieuxtemps’ Ballade 
et Polonaise and other numbers. Those 
taking part were Eleanor Erickson, 
Erna Gilsow, Jacob Gelfand, Robert Hag- 
berg, Robert McDowell, Ethel Markel, 
Doris Thompson, Agnes Churgel, Elin 
Classon, Elsa Carlson, George Schwer, 
Eleanor MacLay, Hilah Smith Cook, 
Florence Brill, George Flint, Mildred 
Cowles and Lily Nyeboe. Several of the 
pupils disclosed unusual talent and all 
did interesting work, reflecting credit 
upon their mentor. Edith Connor, harp- 
ist, was the assisting artist, playing 
works by Priere, Pierne and Mendels- 
sohn in a musicianly manner. 





Dancer Appears in Wanamaker Audi- 
torium 


Esther Gustafason of Pomfret, Conn., 
fulfilled a return dance engagement in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium on _ the 
afternoon of June 4, when she shared 
the program with the orchestras of the 
S. S. Franconia, which returned recently 
from a world cruise. The large audience 
gave the dance a cordial reception for 
her artistic work. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Presents Pupils 


Advanced pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill 
gave a recital in Chickering Hall on 
the evening of June 3. In spite of in- 
tense heat, the hall was well filled, and 
the work of the various singers was 
warmly applauded. The program in- 
cluded three trios for women’s voices by 
Hahn and songs by Josten, Scott, Fen- 
ner, Mana Zucca, Schubert, Debussy, 
Pierné, Chadwick and others. Those 





participating were Anne Standt, Doro- 
thea Brandt, Mary G. Leard, Eugenia 
Domanska, Jessie Campbell Sommer, 
Georgianna Moore, Mary E. Kelly, Emily 
Steiner, J. Adele Puster, Janet Shair 
and two former pupils, who have entered 
the professional ranks, Josephine Mar- 
tino and Julia Silvers, who revealed the 
results of their larger experience. The 
singers disclosed talent and voices of 
considerable promise, registering a 
marked advance over their previous 
hearing. Anca Seidlova provided excel- 
lent accompaniments. 





La Forge-Berimen Artists Join in Pro- 
gram 


A group of artists from the La Forge- 
Berumen studios gave a concert in the 
Methodist Church in Darien, Conn., re- 
cently. Arthur Kraft, accompanied at 
the piano by Frank La Forge; Frances 


Fattmann, soprano, accompanied by 
Myrtle Alcorn; Gretchen Altpeter, so- 
prano; Grace Divine, contralto; Jane 


Upperman, soprano; Lillian Hunsicker, 
soprano; Valeriano Gil, tenor, and Man- 
lio Ovidio, baritone, provided the vocal 
numbers, and Erin Ballard, and Ernesto 
Bertimen contribute the piano pieces in 
a program that brought forth enthusi- 
astic applause from an audience that 
tested the capacity of the church. Betty 
Burr, soprano, and Sara Newell, pianist, 
joined in an artistically arranged pro- 
gram in the La Forge-Berimen studios 
on the evening of June 11. Miss Burr, 
accompanied by Helen Russell at the 
piano, sang arias by Handel, Haydn and 
Monsigny, a group of songs in German 
by Reger, Wolf and Schumann and four 
songs by Debussy. Miss Newell played 
numbers by Bizet-Rachmaninoff, Sgam- 
bati, and Chopin. Both artists were cor- 
dially received. 


Marie Wiethan to Conduct Summer 
Classes at Hunter College 


Marie Wiethan will give master 
courses in applied harmony and counter- 
point and piano at Hunter College con- 
tinuing from July 6 to Aug. 14. The 
courses in harmony and counterpoint are 
designed for teachers and supervisors of 
music in the public schools. The course 
in piano is for advanced students and 
consists of class instruction in inter- 
pretation, répertoire and program-mak- 
ing. In August Dr. Wiethan sails for 
England, where she will give recitals 
in September, returning in the latter 
part of the month to continue her lecture- 
recitals in New York for the Department 
of Education. 


Fourteen American Singers Study at 
Sorrento in Italy 


Fourteen young American singers, 
some of them already well known on the 
concert stage and in opera, are gather- 
ing at Sorrento for two months of 
strenuous work in June and July. Among 
those who will study under Dr. P. Mario 
Maraficti are Sophie Braslau, Mar- 
guerite Namara and Grace Moore. For 
eighteen years Dr. Marafioti has been 
physician of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. “The artificiality of traditional 
opera singing is going to disappear even- 
tually,” Dr. Marafioti declared recently, 
“and the new vocal art will be based 
on what a singer is and his ability to 
feel the psychology of song.” 


Jerome Swinford Will Sing in South 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, will com- 
plete a successful season with a tour of 
the southern colleges, in the latter part 
of this month. His engagements in- 
clude those at the University of Florida, 
at the Delaware State College for 
Women, and at the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. 


Ernest Kingswell-Smith to Conduct 
Classes in Adirondacks 


Ernest Kingswell-Smith, pianist and 
pedagogue. will conduct summer classes 
at Camp Arisponet, which is situated in 
the heart of the Adirondacks between 
Lake Placid and Lake Champlain. A 
group of pupils have already enrolled for 
the course. The classes will continue 
throughout the months of July and 
August. 








California Composer Gives Program 


Bertha Weber. California composer- 
pianist, appeared before the Studio Club 
on June 2 in an interpretative piano re- 
cital. featuring her own settings of the 
Alaskan Legends. Miss Weber told the 
legends in the language of the Indians 
and then played the music. Miss Weber 
has concertized extensively in the West 
and will leave shortly for Europe for 
a year of study and concert work. 


LIST NEW COMPOSITIONS 





Nineteen Novelties Announced for Hear- 
ing at Stadium Concerts 


Nineteen works will have their first 
hearing in the Stadium concerts in the 
first six weeks of the season, according 
to programs issued last week. The series, 
which will be led by Willem van Hoog- 
straten, Nicolai Sokoloff, Rudolph Ganz 
and Fritz Reiner, will open on the eve- 
ning of July 6. The programs for the 
final two weeks of the season are not 
yet completed, but will include a _ per- 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem. The nov- 
elties listed are d’Albert’s Overture Im- 
provisator, de Falla’s “Love, the Magi- 
cian,” Debussy’s Second Symphony, 
Griffes’ “Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan,” 
Liadoff’s “Kikimorz,” Loeffler’s “A Pa- 
gan Poem,” Moussorgsky’s “Night on a 
Bald Mountain,” Ravel’s Waltz, Res- 
pighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” and the 
same composer’s Dramatic Symphony. 
There will also be a concerto for wind 
instruments and orchestra by Rieti, 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and the March from “Coq 
d’Or” by the same composer, “Liebes- 
frihling” by Georg Schumann, “Don 
Quixote” by Strauss and “Chant du Ros- 
signol” by Stravinsky. 


Pupils of William Stickles Give Song 
Program in Steinway Hall 
Pupils of William Stickles were heard 
in an enjoyable recital in the new Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of June 11. 
The program brought forward several 
young singers of unusual voices and 
gave a happy turn to many of the 
groups by including songs by their teach- 
er. Miss Serrano and Mr. Ivany opened 
the program with a duet from “Rigo- 
letto,” after which Miss Illava sang 
songs by Pergolesi, Stickles and Scott, 
and Mr. Dudley was heard in Rachman- 
inoff’s “In the Silence of Night,” “Ah, 
My Beloved” by Stickles and a song by 
d’Hardelot.” Miss Hart was heard to 
advantage in two numbers by Ronald 
and a song by her teacher, Mr. Hunting- 
ton sang tenor solos by McGill, O’Hara 
and Stickles, Miss Curry added numbers 
by her teacher, ‘Ganz and Dell’Acqua and 
Mr. Ivany, baritone, sang an aria from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” “The Volga Boat 
Song” and a number by Secchi. Songs 
by Stickles, Zimbalist and Proch were 
sung by Miss Serrano, soprano; arias 
by Handel and Puccini and a Stickles 
song were sung by Mr. Calkins, and so- 
pranos songs by Stickles, Thrane and 
Stratton were given by Miss Welty. The 
audience was of good size and applauded 

generously. 


Francis Rogers Closes Studio for Sum- 
mer Months 


Francis Rogers, vocal teacher, closed 
his studio on June 6 and went to Shin- 
necock Hills, Long Island, for the sum- 
mer. Among his engagements is one 
for a recital in the Building of Arts, 
Bar Harbor, Me., on Aug. 8 Mr. 
Rogers will return to New York late 
in September to resume his teaching. 





Norfleet Trio Plays at Master Institute 


The Norfleet Trio gave a concert in 
the auditorium of the Master Institute 
of Musical Art recently, when a large 
audience applauded the players in a 
program of works by Dvorak, Saint- 
Saéns, Goossens and Fernandez-Albos. 
The work of the ensemble was of a high 
order and encores were demanded. 





Klibansky Singer Engaged for New 
Play 


Vivian Hart, singer from the studios 
of Sergei Klibansky studios, has been 
engaged as prima donna for the next 
Earl Carroll production which will open 
in New York on June 29. Louise Smith, 
another pupil,. has left for the West, 
where she will be heard in recital. 


Carlo Kohrssen Begins Summer Classes 


Carlo Kohrssen opened his summer 
class for students in piano theory and 
harmony in his New York studio on 
June 3. In addition to giving private 
instruction, Mr. Kohrssen is conducting 
classes in ensemble playing. The course 
will continue until Aug. 5. 


Oliver Stewart to Visit Maine 


In anticipation of an active season, 
Oliver Stewart, tenor, will spend July 
and August at Harrison, Me., where he 
will continue his study under Frederick 


E. Bristol. He will coach his recital 
and oratorio répertoire with Stuart 
Ross. 
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HEAR GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Frank Tours Leads Rialto Forces—Liszt 
Works Head Theater Programs 


Hugo Riesenfeld arranged an unusual- 
ly interesting music program at the 
Rivoli this week. The opening number 
was the overture, Liszt’s Sixth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, played by the orches- 
tra under the alternate leadership of 
Mr. Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. Under 


the head of “Divertissements,” with stage 
settings by John Wenger, were the fol- 
lowing: Paul Tissen and His Gipsy 
ensemble; Russian Cathedral Quartet, 
and the Rivoli dancers and ensemble. 
There was also an organ solo by Harold 
Ramsbottom. 

The music program at the Rialto was 
headed by Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy,” 
with Lillian Kovaes at the piano accom- 
panied by the orchestra, under the baton 
of Frank Tours, guest conductor, who 
accepted Mr. Riesenfeld’s invitation to 
remain at the Rialto for another week. 
August Werner, baritone, sang Victor 
Herbert’s “Gypsy Love Song.” There 
was also a dance by Alfred Brower, and 
an organ solo by Alexander D. Richard- 
son and a Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz. 
Alexander D. Richardson and Sigmund 
Krumgold alternated with the orchestra 
in organ numbers. 





Pupils of Isidore Luckstone Exponents 
Win Federation Prizes 


Isidore Luckstone, head of the vocal 
department of New York University, is 
receiving gratifying reports of the work 
of his representative teachers in various 
parts of the country. Especially note- 
worthy has been the success of Lida 
J. Low of New York and Philadelphia. 
One of her pupils, Kathryn Noll, con- 
tralto, was awarded the $1,000 prize in 


the national contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs at their re- 
cent biennial convention in Portland, 
Ore. Miss Noll’s home is in Cornwall, 
Pa. She is a prominent church soloist 
in Philadelphia and has been taking a 
special course in the music department 
at the West Chester State Normal 
School, where Miss Low is visiting chief 
of the voice department. Three other 
contestants and winners are pupils of 
Theresa A. Smith of Brooklyn and Fran- 
cis Rogers, both representatives of Mr. 
Luckstone’s teaching. 


HOLLIS DANN HONORED 





John Warren Erb Gives Reception in 
Studio—Artists Heard 


A reception was held in the studio of 
John Warren Erb in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollis Dann on the evening of June 
4. An interesting program was given 
by Steel Jamison, tenor; Ralph L. Gros- 
venor, baritone, and C. Carl Bethman, 
baritone, assisted by Irene Perseval, 
harpist. Ruth Rodgers, soprano, a for- 
mer protege of Dr. Dann, sang a group 
of songs and the program was concluded 
by Kitty Cheatham, who sang and talked 
in her inimitable manner. 

Among the musicians present were 
Bertyne Ne Collins, Dr. William C. 
Carl, Edwin Hughes, Prof. and Mrs. 
Paul Stoeving, Lida Low, Bernice White, 
Gina Branscombe, Elsie Baker, Mrs. 
Carl Fischer, Ella Backus-Behr, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Young, Mary Pinny, Mar- 
guerite Potter, Harriet Brower and 
Franklin Ford. 





Ernest Hutcheson, who made twelve 
New York appearances last season, will 
give a program in Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 24. He will play the Schumann 
Quintet with the Flonzaley Quartet in 
Reading, Pa., next season. 


ROEDER PUPILS HEARD 


Prize Winners and Other Pianists Pre- 
sent Program in Town Hall 


Pupils of Carl M. Roeder appeared in 
a piano recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of June 12. From the stand- 
point both of program and playing it 
could scarcely be placed in the “pupils’ 
recital” class, and the playing of the 
various pupils greatly interested a large 
audience. One of the features of the 
evening was the playing of Hannah 
Klein, gold medal winner in this year’s 
music week contest, and Irene Peckham, 
winner of the same award last season. 
Despite their youth, both pianists dis- 
closed talent of unusual proportions, and 
in matters of technic, interpretation and 
style showed the results of well-directed 
study. Miss Klein played Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in C Minor, Chopin’s Im- 
promptu in F Sharp, Smetana’s Bohe- 
mian Dance and _ Delibes-Dohnanyi’s 
“Naila” Waltz, and Miss Peckham was 
heard in Allegro, Gavotte and Musette 
by d’Albert, “Gnomenreigen,” by Liszt, 
and Andante Spianato and Polonaise, 
Op. 22, by Chopin. 

The playing of the other pupils was 
scarcely less interesting than that of the 
prize winners, and they also won the 
hearty applause of their hearers. Har- 
riet Merber opened the program with 
works by Scarlatti-Tausig, Chopin and 
Schubert and was followed by Sara E. 
Levsky in numbers by Chopin, Arencky 
and Paderewski. Therese Obermeier was 
heard in works by Ravel, Brahms, De- 
bussy and Dohnanyi, and Miss Klein 
ended the program. 





Dusolina Giannini Hailed in London 


Following her success in a Berlin re- 
cital, Dusolina Giannini, soprano, went 
to London, where she gave a program in 


Queen’s Hall on May 26, confirming the 
favorable impression which her singin» 
made there last year. Miss Gianni) | 
will return to Germany in the fall fc» 
concerts with the Berlin Philharmon 
and with the Leipzig Gewandhaus, bo 
under the baton of Wilhelm Fur 
wangler, and for a series of recitals 
other German cities. She will retw 
to America early in November, begi: - 
ning her third American tour on No. 
13. 





ENGAGE ERNEST SCHOFIEL >) 


Pupil of Onelli-Schofield Studios Will Go 
to Halifax 


Ernest Schofield, baritone, a pupil «{ 
the Onelli-Schofield Studio, has been en- 
gaged as teacher of singing at the Ha) - 
fax Conservatory, Halifax, N. S., to suc- 
ceed Luther Dickins Mott who has re- 
signed to assume a similar position a: 


Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown, N. \. 
Mr. Mott also studied in the Onelli- 
Schofield Studio. 

Harry Dean, director of the Conserva- 
tory, chose Mr. Schofield from eight 
candidates for the position not only be- 
cause he was impressed with his ability 
but also because he was anxious to con- 
tinue the same method of teaching in the 
vocal classes at the institution. 

Mr. Schofield, besides having sung in 
various churches in and around New 
York for several seasons, is a ’cellist of 
ability, having studied in this country 
and under André Hekking at the Fon- 
tainebleau School. He will assume his 
new duties at the opening of the Con- 
servatory this fall. 





Nina Paulson, violin pupil of Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, has recently been ap- 
pointed head of the violin department of 
Regina College, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9Ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 
Grand Opera 


Louise Barnolt Mezzo-Seprane 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Fri. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studie—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 


CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


SOPRANO 




















Susan S. Boice 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Summer session, June Ist to Sept. Ist 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH ANP CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
Schuyler 0035 











MUSICIAN S=— 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth.-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass Pianist—Accompaniast 


—Coac 

To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 

Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0900 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for ra 
Buropean Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711! 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 


VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 1lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa. 
CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal ent at Glen Eden Seminary, 


tamford, 
144 West 57th Street New York 
Phone Circle 8698 
Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 


Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 
180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of —— Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all ite branches 
Member: American Acade of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


ecompanist 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 






































1 West 89th St., New York 
Teacher of Singing 


Dudley Buck 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the Te, Academy of Teachers of 
ng. 


Arth 
Vinswat V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Sin 
246 Huntington Avenue, eae Mass. 





Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Voice Culture 
¥rom voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Jose e Lacchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Btudio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phene Schuyler 6098 

















Bruno Huhn— voca Teacher 


Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
ve and Oratorio repertoire 
205 . 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
LTO 


CONTRA 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher da Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 

Associated with the Carl Fissch Master Class 
Curtis Institute, Phil., as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 











Krien 3 MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
Address: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham ,corccr'fsinging 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Ohase School, 
Washington, D. C 


New York, 2498 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1810 19th St., Ph. Prank. 6651 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 28 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weet 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a Special 

Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture otre 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway New York Citw 


Richard E. Parks— Basso 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Open Entire Summer 
235 West End Ave. New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 9112 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New Yor 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-6 Cornegic Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
vere: 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


ork. 
Studios: 205 W. 37th St. Phone: Circle 10324 








Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


IRECTORY 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. _ 


H. M. Shapiro 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Tencher of Singing 
117 _W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ddress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Cath. 7635 























Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 

Theodore Van Yorx 


TRACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Providence 
Lederer Bldg. 


Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 
Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 438 


Josiah Zuro Director Zuroe Grane 


era Co. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave 
New York City. Phones Circle 0100 or 4124 


W. Henri Zay 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 
See ‘‘The Practical eee of Voice,"’ pub. G 
Schirmer, which is a mplete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 











Worcester 


Day Bldg. 
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iTWEEDY PUPILS IN RECITAL 





sh ae alee 


‘studio to Be Open Through July—Class 
f in Tone Analysis Held 


Pupils of Maude Douglas Tweedy re- 
icently gave a recital in Wurlitzer Audi- 
liovrium. Dr. Frank E. Miller, founder of 
the “Vocal Art Science,” opened the pro- 
Pgram with a greeting, after which the 
chorus, conducted by Daniel Wolf and 
accompanied by Harold Genther, gave a 
‘splendid interpretation of the March 
from Verdi’s “Aida.” 

Pupils who were heard in solos were 
Grace Burns, soprano; Harold Genther, 
tenor; Charlotte Frankel, soprano; Olive 
Willoughby, soprano; Daniel Wolf, 
tenor; Mae Belfi, soprano; John Chessar, 
tenor; Olive Mignerey, soprano; Mary 
B. Holley, mezzo; Ralph Hudson, tenor; 
Anna Shartel, mezzo; Jeanne Palmer, 


= soprano; Donald Fiser, baritone; Benja- 


min Brush, tenor; Kathryn Drake, so- 
prano; Marian Raber, contralto; Frank 
Jefferson, tenor; Florence Cavotti, so- 
prano; Irene Malaspina, soprano; 
Monica Bates, soprano; Howard Tomp- 
kins, tenor; Florence Paul, soprano, and 
Giovanni Morelli, tenor. 

Donald Fiser, who has recently had 
appearances in about twenty-five large 
motion picture houses in and near New 
York, was chosen for a concert by the 
Board of Education series at Freeport, 
L. I. Jeanne Palmer, whose recitals 
lately have included Danbury, Conn.; 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and Bayonne, 
N. J., has been engaged as soloist of 
Christ Church, Pelham. 

Due to the great number of pupils 
registered at Miss Tweedy’s studio, she 
is keeping it open throughout the month 
of July. A class in tone analysis was 
held last Monday evening. Among the 
subjects discussed were correct breath- 
ing, the seven overtone spaces and res- 
onance and coordination of muscles. 
Those who sang were Florence Paul, 
Giovanni Morelli, Mary Holley, Marion 
Raber, Giovanni Cessari, Ralph Hudson, 
Anna Shartel, Alice Goulding, Olive 
Willoughby, Charlotte Frankel, Frank 
a and Harold Genther and Mrs. 
Sheerin. 


Yascha Fishberg’s Pupils Give Two 
Violin Recitals 








Yascha Fishberg presented his violin 
pupils in two recitals recently. The first 
was given in P. §. No. 52 on June 7, and 
the second at DeWitt Clinton High 
School on June 14. Among those who 
took part were eight winners of bronze 
and silver medals in the recent music 
week contests. They were Irving Rain- 
kin, Jacob Leff, Irving Wise, Henry 


Uselaner, Ida Epstein, Henry Wein- 
apple, Jack Wolinsky and Max 
Schwartz. While these made a good 


showing, others did equally impressive 
work, as for instance, the performance 
of Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso by 
Archie Fishberg. The program included 
several concertos, variations and 
lantasies, but the interest of the audi- 
ence did not lag. The remainder of 
those who took part were Walter 
Klebanoff, Jacob Shapiro, Paul Bauman, 
David Wasserman, Sidney Fass, Walter 
Magid, Miriam Fishberg, Reuben Mar- 
us, Max Metz, Benjamin Beckerman, 
Sidney Babker, Joseph Osborne, Allen 
Pishberg, Sidney Hellman, Frank 
Sperandeo, Salvatore Corsale, Michael 
Infranco and Eugenia Joseffer. An en- 
semble brought the program to a close 
with a fine performance of two numbers 
irom Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. 
G. F. B. 


Paul Henneberg to Lead Band Concerts 
in Central Park 


Paul Henneberg will conduct two con- 
erts of band music on the Mall of Cen- 
‘ral Park on the evenings of June 21 and 
22. Maria Minetzko, soprano, and Vin- 
ent Buono, cornetist, will be the soloists 
on the first evening, when the program 
will include works by Wagner, Rossini, 
Strauss, Herbert, Delibes and others. 
Leo Zimmerman, trombone player will 
0e the soloist in the second concert, play- 
ing a composition by himself. There will 
also be two short numbers by Mr. Hen- 
neberg and a suite in four parts “At- 
‘antis,” by Safranek. 





“Faust” Given in Brooklyn Academy 


A special performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” in which Nino Ruisi was fea- 
tured in the part of Mefistofeles, was 
given in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Saturday evening, June 13. There was 
some uncommonly good singing by at 
least five of the principals, Mr. Ruisi 


being especially well liked. Eduardo 
Molitore as Faust was one of the pleas- 
urable surprises of the evening. He has 
a youthful tenor voice of pleasing qual- 
ity, fine musical timbre and wide range. 
Erminia Ligotti as Margherita disclosed 
a voice which was particularly pleasing 
in the middle register. Agnese Robin- 
son as Siebel and Giuseppe Interrante 
as Valentino were excellent. Luigi Dalle 
Molle as Wagner and Marta Mellis as 
Marta were also satisfactory. Gabriele 
Simeone conducted. G. F. B. 





PRESENTS YOUNG PIANISTS 


Ethel Glenn Hier and Alice Nichols Ar- 
range Programs for Pupils 


Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier and Alice 
Nichols have appeared recently in a 
series of programs. These included two 
programs in Roselle, N. J., one in the af- 
ternoon of June 6 and the other in the 
evening of June 13. The first program, 


which was divided into two parts, and 
was given chiefly by juveniles, who were 
heard individually and in ensembles. 
The second program, which was given 
at the Clio Club, brought forward more 
advanced pupils, who played works by 
Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, Grieg, Sibe- 
lius, Schubert, Debussy, Chopin and 
MacDowell and two scenes featuring in- 
stances in the lives of Beethoven and 
Mozart. There were also ensemble num- 
bers for two pianos, in one of which 
Miss Hier joined. 

The third program of the series was 
given at Birchwood Place, Tenafly, N. J., 
and in addition to the composers’ scenes 
included compositions by Bach, Chopin, 
Mozart, Beethoven and others, as well 
as Miss Hier’s Lullaby. The playing of 
the various pupils showed the results of 
conscientious training and was cordial- 
ly applauded by large gatherings of 
friends. 








Flutist and Trio Assist in Pupils’ Recital 


The advanced pupils of Aida Grass 
Morris, vocal teacher, assisted by Sarah 
Possell, flutist, and the Parnassus Trio, 
composed of Olga Serlis, pianist; Nan- 
ette Berr, violinist, and Ana Drettell, 
‘cellist, were heard in a recent concert. 


The program opened with two duets, 
Thomas’ “Night Hymn at Sea” and 
Brahms’ “The Gypsies” sung by Emma 
Kaufmann and Myndell Schneiderman. 


Miss Kaufmann sang Bishop’s “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark” with flute 
obbligato played by Miss Possell. Miss 


Schneiderman was heard in a group of 
songs by Strauss, Grieg, Becker and 
Miersch. Miss Possell played two flute 
solos, “Scene d’Orphee” by Gluck and 
“Dorienne” by Mouquet. The Parnassus 
Trio was heard in selections by Arensky 
and Glazounoff. Miss Kaufmann was 
also heard in a group of songs by Carey, 
Moussorgsky and Arditi, followed by 
Miss Schneiderman’s singing of an aria 
from “Pagliacci.” The concluding group 
of the program was given by Maihilde 
Prezant, the Parnassus Trio and Ethel 
Glenn Hier. This included Schumann’s 
“Widmung,” Brahms’ “Nachtigall” and 
Strauss’ “Standchen,” two pieces for 
voice and trio by Miss Hier, “Japanese 
Lullaby” and “Down in the Glen,” both 
of which had an outstanding success. 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine Sails for Visit 
to Land of Midnight Sun 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, teacher of 
voice and piano, sailed on the Majestic on 
June 13, for her annual tour of Europe, 
where she will visit the land of the 
Midnight Sun and the Scandinavian 
countries. Mrs. Irvine will return to 
America on the Leviathan on Sept 1, 
resuming her activities in her Carnegie 
Hall studios immediately. 








George Engles to Manage Harpsichordist 


Richard Lewis, harpsichordist, who 
has appeared with success both in this 
country and in Europe, will be heard in 
America next season under the manage- 
ment of George Engles. Mr. Lewis will 
give a series of programs of ancient mu- 
sic and will also appear with several 
orchestras. 





Grace A. Povey to Hold Summer Course 


At the request of a grotp of her 
pupils, Grace A. Povey has abandoned 
her plans for a vacation this summer 
and will continue her teaching at her 
New York studio. One of her advanced 
pupils, Anita Geronimo, will give a re- 
cital in Richmond, Va., shortly. 


Isidore Luckstone Will 
Head Voice Department 
at New York University 
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Isidore Luckstone, Teacher of Singing 


Isidore Luckstone, for many years a 
prominent member of the singing 
teachers’ fraternity, has been chosen to 
head the voice department of New York 


University. The work will be a part of 
the newly formed music department of 
the institution, under the directorship of 
Dr. Hollis Dann, formerly director of 
music in the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Luckstone will begin his activities at the 
University at once, conducting a summer 
master course, for which he has an- 
nounced a scholarship for the student 
showing the best qualifications. He will 
continue his duties at the University in 
the fall, instructing a limited number of 
advanced pupils, in addition to teaching 
privately. His assistants this summer 
will be Bertyne Necollins, Lida J. Low 
and his son, Harold Luckstone, who will 
also be a regular member of the vocal 
faculty next season. Mr. Luckstone had 
intended to conduct a special course in 
Paris this summer, but was induced to 
remain in New York. 


Junior Musical Art League Sponsors 
Program in Aeolian Hall 


The Junior Musical Art League gave 
its annual concert in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of June 6, under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Weis. Marked interest 
was manifested in a work called “Amer- 
ica,” for two pianos and orchestra, and 
a waltz for two pianos, both composed 
by Mrs. Weis. The piano parts were 
played by Dorothy Boyd, Isabel Reiter, 
Ruth Reiter and Beatrice Block, and 
the performances were heartily applaud- 
ed. The program also included numbers 
by Esther Zola, Esther Reiter, Beatrice 
Block, Cochran Twins, Eulalie Domingo, 
Miriam Spector, Ruth Reiter, Morris 
Sarrel, Anna Schulze, Samuel Lentz, 
Tatinia Polinoff, Betty Gulick, Dorothy 
Anmuth, Dorothy Hoag, Anne Wolter, 
Isabel Reiter, Dorothy Boyd, Rose An- 
muth, Florence Pankin, Ruth Davidson 
and Violette Reiter. The program was 
heard by a large audience, and its suc- 
cess brought a request that it be re- 
peated in Brooklyn in the fall. 


Carl Albert Pupils Appear in Recital 


Violin pupils of Carl Albert appeared 
in recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of June 14. 
Solos and ensemble numbers were heard, 
among the latter being the Sextet from 
“Lucia,” the “War March of the Priests” 
of Mendelssohn, “United Liberty” by 
Losey and an ensemble number by Ge- 
bauer. Of particular interest were the 
solos of Dominic Lofaro who played 
“Sohn der Haide” by Bela, J. Brust- 
meyer in the “Romanza Andaluza” of 
Sarsate, and Mr. Albert in “Eljin 
Cszardas” by Kohne. Mary Rose fur- 
nished the accompaniments. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chamlee Sing in Benefit at 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, and his wife, Ruth Miller Cham- 
lee, soprano, gave a concert at the Shore 
Haven Club in South Norwalk, Conn., 
for the benefit of the hospital fund, on 
the evening of June 5. Despite the ex- 
cessive heat, all seats were sold and 


many heard the program from the lawn 
of the clubhouse. Following the concert 
Mr. Chamlee autographed a collection 
of his Brunswick phonograph records, 
which were sold at auction, two selling 
for $50 each. A few days after the 
concert Mr. and Mrs. Chamlee and their 
son, Mario, Jr., left by automobile for 
Chicago. They have taken a house in 
Highland Park during Mr. Chamlee’s 
engagement with the Ravinia Opera 
Company, with which he will make 
twenty-two appearances. He will be 
heard in “The Jewels of the Madonna” 
and several other operas not in his ré- 
pertoire at the Metropolitan. They will 
return East after Labor Day. 





Louis Sajous Leaves for West Coast 


Louis Sajous, teacher of singing and 
president of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians, left last week for Califor- 
nia. Mr. Sajous will return early in 
September after teaching in Los An- 
geles and Santa Barbara. 


PASSED AWAY 


Otto Lohse 


BADEN-BADEN, June 6.—Otto Lohse, 
the distinguished conductor, died here 
recently in his sixty-seventh year. Mr. 
Lohse was born in Dresden on Sept. 21, 
1859, and studied at the Conservatory 
in his native city, taking piano with 
Richter, ’cello with Griitzmacher and 
composition with Wiillner. From 1877 
to 1879 he was ’cellist in the Dresden 
Court Orchestra, and following that for 
two years he taught piano at the Im- 
perial Music School in Vilna. From 
1882 to 1893 he conducted in Riga, dur- 
ing the last four years being kapell- 
meister at the Stadttheater.. From 1893 
to 1895 he was in Hamburg in a similar 
position. There he married the famous 
dramatic soprano, Katharina Klafsky. 
The following year both visited America 
as members of the Damrosch Opera Com- 
pany. After his return to Europe Mr. 
Lohse conducted successively in Strass- 
burg, Cologne, Brussels, Leipzig, London 
and Madrid. His compositions include 
an opera, “Der Prinz wider Willen,” 
produced in Riga in 1890, and a number 
of songs. His son, Georg, is a_ well- 
known operatic tenor. 











Christiaan Kriens, Sr. 

Word was received in New York last 
week of the death in Haarlem, Holland, 
on June 10, of Christiaan Kriens, con- 
ductor and clarinetist. Mr. Kriens was 
the father of Christiaan Kriens, Jr., 
violinist, composer and conductor of New 
York. Mr. Kriens, Sr., was born in The 
Hague in 1853, and besides being con- 
ductor of the Haarlem Symphony, was 
a professor in the Royal Conservatory 
at The Hague. He is survived by his 
wife, one son and one daughter. 





Stefano Donaudy 


NAPLES, June 6.—Stefano Donaudy, 
composer and teacher of composition, 
died here on June 2. Mr. Donaudy was 
born in Palermo, Feb. 21, 1879, and was 
son of a French mother and an Italian 
father. He studied at the Palermo Con- 
servatory from 1896 to 1900. He com- 
posed several operas, which were per- 
formed privately, a symphonic poem and 
a number of songs which have achieved 
wide popularity. 








Madeline Davis 


Mount VERNON, N. Y.. June 15.— 
Madeline Davis, organist at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, collapsed while seated 
at the organ last night and died shortly 
after being carried into the_ rectory. 
Death was due to acute indigestion. Mrs. 
Davis was also organist at St. Margaret’s 
Church, the Bronx. 





James F. Kerr 


James F. Kerr, musical and theatrical 
manager, died in the Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital on June 14, following an operation. 
Mr. Kerr had been manager for Nor- 
dica, Alice Nielson, Victor Maurel, Melba 
and Constantino, as well as a number 
of dramatic stars. He was born in 
Hamilton, Ont., in 1880. 


Mrs. George W. Elder 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—Mrs. 
George W. Elder, for many years iden- 
tified with national capital musical or- 
ganizations and formerly a well-known 
music critic and writer on Washington 
newspapers, died here on June 10. 

A. T. MARKs, 
£ 
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Ithaca Students Score in Opera Program 


and Contest Reveals Friendly Rivalry 


SNe LLL LLL Lc 


THACA, N. Y., June 13.—The annual 

contest for high school organizations, 
held by the Ithaca Conservatory and 
Affiliated Schools, was highly success- 
ful. The contests were open to or- 
chestras, choral clubs, one-act plays and 
declamations. 

The following high schools partici- 
pated: Binghamton, N. Y.; Cortland, N. 
Y.; Trumansburg, N. Y.; Rochester, N. 
Y.; New Town, L. I.; Weedsport, N. 
Y.; Salamanca, N. Y.; Oneida, N. Y.; 
Port Byron, N. Y., and Illion, N. Y. 

The orchestral prize was won by 
Rochester High School Orchestra under 
David Mattern. The choral club prize 
was awarded to the Salamanca High 


School organization under Cassie C. 
White. 
Binghamton High School, of which 


Donal M. Tower is director, carried off 
the one-act play and declamation award. 

These contests were launched three 
years ago by the Ithaca Conservatory to 
determine if high school students would 
be interested in competitive work of this 
sort. The results were so gratifying 
that the contests have become an annual 
event in the school curriculim. Con- 
testants this year expressed great en- 
thusiasm and plan to enter next year’s 
contest, which will be held in May, 1926. 


Operatic Program 


The initial operatic performance given 
in the Conservatory Little Theater under 
Andreas Dippel by members of the new 
School of Opera, recently established at 
the Ithaca Conservatory, was highly 
successful. 

The program included the Barcarolle 
from “Tales of Hoffmann” with Anith 
Hall of West Haven, Conn., as Giulietta, 
and Catherine Miller of Lebanon, Pa., as 
Nicklause; and Scene II, Act I, from 
“Trovatore,”’ with Mary Aldrich of 
Philadelphia, soprano; Lillian Van Tas- 
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Members of Salamanca High School Glee Club Conducted by Cassie M. White, Winners 
of the Cup in the Contest for Girls’ Glee Clubs Held by the Ithaca Conservatory of 


Music 


sel, Du Bois, Pa., contralto; Alfred Brig- 
ham, Genesee, Idaho, tenor, and Louis 
Van Ermen, Keyport, N. J., baritone, in 
the leading réles. There was also Act 
III from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” the lead- 
ing réles being sung by Imogene Hitch, 
Laurel, Del.; Louis Van Ermen and 
Arnold Putnam, Duluth, Minn.; Arlene 
Lawrence, Marion, Ohio, and Catherine 
Miller. 

The Quartet from “Fidelio” was sung 
by Anita Hall, Imogene Hitch, and Clar- 
ence Faris, Akron, Ohio, and Arnold 
Putman. The last scene was the Sextet 
from “Lucia” in which Knox Dunlop, 


Apache, Okla., played Enrico; Catherine 
Miller, Lucia; Alfred Brigham, Edgardo; 
Clarence Faris, Arturo; Arnold Put- 
man Bide-the-bent, and Alice Kemerer, 
Alice. 

The costuming, staging and acting in 
each act was finished and highly pro- 
fessional in character. 

The Overture, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” opened the program; and be- 
tween the acts David Polokoff of Chicago 
a pupil of Cesar Thomson, played a vio- 
lin solo, the “Meditation” from “Thais.” 
Mr. Polokoff charmed the large audience 
with his beautiful musicianship. 





Nation’s Federated Music Clubs Bid 
America to Leadership in Portland 
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the wife of the composer of the sym- 
phonic poem, “The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum,” one of the prize compositions pre- 
sented. Her election is regarded as 
meaning that the American music work 
will be further developed. 

Cities which extended invitations for 
the next biennial were Boston, Provi- 
dence, Hot Springs, Ark., Atlanta, 
Omaha, Chattanooga and Columbus, 
Ohio. The city has not been selected yet. 

Through its retiring board, the Fed- 
eration again committed itself to support 
the establishment of a National Conser- 
vatory of Music. Indorsement of the 
Bacon Bill in Congress to that end was 
given by the body, following a report 
by Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, retiring 
legislative chairman. A Federal De- 
partment of Education, with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, also was in- 
dorsed. Mrs. Clark urged the necessity 
of making music a required subject in 
the schools of every State, and all dele- 
gates were asked to work for the ap- 
pointment of State supervisors of music. 

Milton V. O’Connell, representing For- 
tune Gallo, told the delegates at a lunch- 
eon devoted to the subject of American 
music, of the development of plans for 
presenting De Leone’s opera, “Alglala,” 
throughout the nation, with the support 
of the Federation. 


Announcement was made that nego- 
tiations have been opened for future per- 
formance of “The Echo,” given its world 
premiére here, inquiries having been re- 
ceived from several managers. 

Indorsement was given the National 
Music League, of which Harold Vincent 
Milligan is director, and which aims to 
provide an outlet for young artists. Mr. 
Milligan, a former Portland resident, at- 
tended the convention and gave an organ 
recital. 


Discussed 


One of the outstanding sessions was 
that given over to the Federation’s De- 
partment of Education, of which Mrs. 
Fisher has been chairman. A course of 
study was outlined by Mrs. Frank A. 
Seiberling; Mrs. Ottaway presented rec- 
ommendations for public school music; 
Mrs. W. B. Nickels pointed out how the 
federated clubs can aid in music settle- 
ments; Grace Widney Maybee outlined 
work being done to raise the standard of 
choir singing and choir music, and told 
of the results of the first national hymn 
contest, to induce a better type of song 
in Sunday School and Church. The or- 
ganization of choral festivals in an 
Americanization of the Eisteddfod move- 
ment was urged in a report by Charles 
N. Boyd, and the part of pageantry in 
the development of a more musical na- 


Music Education 


tion was stressed by Lotta Clark. Labor 
troubles will cease when music is uni- 
versal, Antoinette Label told the conven- 
tion, in urging more music in the indus- 
tries. 

“Teach a boy to blow a horn and he 
is too busy to blow a safe,” said Allen 
Woods, director of music in the public 
schools of Oakland, Cal. “Even a saxo- 
phone,” he declared, “may be a blessing 
in disguise.” 

In illustration of the function of mu- 
sic in industry, a mixed chorus from the 
Olds Wortman & King store sang sev- 
eral numbers. 

A feature of the convention was the 
attention given to questions of publicity. 
Helen Harrison Mills, retiring chairman 
of this department, reported that more 
than 500 newspapers have been induced 
to install a music section and are pub- 
lishing material supplied by the Federa- 
tion and local publicity chairman. 

One branch of the Federation show- 
ing rapid development is the past presi- 
dents’ council, of which Mrs. Fisher is 
president, and which is open to former 
executives of all clubs throughout the 
nation. This, Mrs. Fisher explained to 
the delegates, is in process of becoming 
the “alumnez” for the Federation, and it 
is hoped to make it one of the chief fac- 
tors in financing the Federation’s larger 
enterprises. The “Past Presidents’ 


Frolic and High Jinks” provided an « 
ning of hilarious fun that was welc 
by the delegates. 

The last events of the Biennial we, 
repetition at the auditorium on Fr da, 
evening of the school children’s ope) ett, 
and ballet, “Cinderella,” under the d 
tion of the music department of the 
lic schools, and a drive Saturday a‘, 
the famous Columbia Scenic High vay 
culminating in a barbecue. The ‘el. 
gates united in the highest prais: 4; 
Portland’s hospitality. 

JOCELYN FOULK! s. 


Prize Cantata Performed 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 14.—An a4]. 
American program of songs and p any 
numbers, the performance of additi na| 
prize works, and appearance before the 
assembly of the three winners in 
Young Artists’ Contests were sa 
musical events of the concluding sess on; 
of the National Federation of Mus) 
Clubs. 

Of interest among the prize work; 
heard for the first time was a cantata, 
“The Lady of Shalott,” by Charles Pen. 
nett, which won the award offered by 
the Matinée Musical Club of Philadel. 
phia. It is for four-part chorus 06; 
women’s voices with violin, ’cello, harp 
and piano. The cantata was very we! 
sung by the Women’s Lyric Club of Los 
Angeles, conducted by J. B. Poulin, and 
with Mark Daniels, baritone, as an as. 
sisting artist. It is a work that doubt. 
less will yield good service to similay 
organizations. This chorus also pre. 


a 


> oo 


sented several numbers by its accompan-§ 


ist, Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson, and 
eight of its members were heard in three 
works for double quartet. All were ef- 
fectively given. 

Another women’s chorus of exception- 
ally high quality was heard when the 
Fortnightly Club of Cleveland, conducted 
by Zoe Long Fouts, appeared Wednes- 
day afternoon. This organization sang 
with much beauty of tone and unusual! 
finish. Lila Robeson, contralto, former! 
of the Metropolitan, appeared as soloist 
and gave a group of songs and the cycle, 
“In Memoriam,” by James H. Rogers, 
with much that was admirable in voice 
and interpretation. 


Artists in Programs 


A prize trio by Louis Victor Saar, 
whose work for ’cello and piano, als 
a prize winner, had been heard earlie: 
in the week, was included in Thursday’s 
program, the artists assisting the com- 
poser in its performance being Susie 
Fennel Pipes, violinist, and Ferdinand 
Konrad, ’cellist. The award was prof- 
fered by the Kansas City Musical Club. 
It is a work along traditional lines and 
musicianly in its workmanship. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, and Ashley 
Pettis, pianist, collaborated in the all- 
American composers’ recital. Both ar- 
tists dealt admirably with their material, 
but if the name of MacDowell had been 
stricken from the program, what re- 
mained would not have been very im- 
posing music. Miss Meisle was in par- 
ticularly fine voice, and Mr. Pettis’ play- 
ing had sturdy merits. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music 
Ensemble, an organization that must be 
given high place among those of its kind, 
played delightfully well on Friday. 

Other musical events have included or- 
gan recitals by Genevieve Baum Ga: 
kins, Harold V. Milligan, William R. 
Boone and George W. Bottom, and an 
interesting illustration of what can be 
done with a school orchestra, an enr- 
semble of young Portlanders being con- 
ducted by Jacques Gershkovitch, with 
results that stirred the enthusiasm of 
the delegates. OscaR THOMPSON 
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